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Tue Cuicaco InTeRFERENCE of the State in the 
affairs of the Church awakens considerable comment. 
Rev. Mr. Cheney was accused of omitting certain High 
Church phrases from the order of service. His bishop, 
extreme High Church, brought him to trial. He ap- 
pealed to the State courts for protection against the 
ecclesiastical irregularity of the proceedings, and 
Judge Jameson, an Episcopalian vestryman, issued an 
injunction, sustaining it on the ground that the Bishop 
was not proceeding according to his vow and the order 
of the Church in the trial, not giving him the allowed 
time, forming an ex parte committee, and other such 
defects, which the higher church courts ought to decide, 
and not the civil. No Church trial probably was ever 
conducted without the losing party making such com- 
plaints. If all these are to come before the civil 
courts, they will have their hands full. Mr. Cheney 
had his appeal to his own courts, and if these failed 
him, to agitation and the General Convention. This 
interference, however, is not the first that has occurred. 
The Massachusetts Supreme Court decreed immense 
properties away from the Church on the plea that the 
society, or unconverted members, were joint parties, 
and could vote any religion they chose over the head 
of the Church. Thus many a body of Puritan believers 
was expelled by a Puritan State, through its civil 
courts, from the heritage of their fathers. We agree 
with Zhe Western in its denunciation of this inter- 
ference. The church courts have as much right to in- 
terfere with what it deems unjust decisions of the civil 
courts, as they have to interfere with its decrees. 
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Tae Pronisirory CONVENTION was a great suc- 
cess. The area of the Temple was crowded with 
strong, earnest men, and the galleries were not empty. 
The enthusiasm was of the best quality and quantity. 
So good a Temperance’ Convention never before met in 
this city or State. It was like those early Anti-slavery 
political Conventions when the great cause was crown- 











ing itself with victory. Hon. Whiting Griswold (as 
temporary Chairman) made a stirring speech, enumer- 
ating the allies to this cause, and declaring the purpose 
of its advocates to fight till it was a complete success. 
Dr. Gannett offered a devout and an earnest prayer. 
Hon. Mr. Aldrich, the President, read a stirring address, 
reciting the history of Prohibitory legislation in Mas- 
sachusetts, and expressing the feeling and purpose of 
Prohibitionists to rule and not to destroy the Repub- 
lican party. The resolutions and address will be 
found on page 406. The Convention requested all 
pastors to read the address in their churches. They 
set forth the grounds, conditions, prospects, and duties 
of the reform. Stirring debates were caused on some 
resolutions, in which Messrs. Usher, Sennot, Ladd, 
Rowean, Winslow, Fulton, Parkhurst, Miner, and 
others, all eminent Prohibitionists, participated. 

The Convention calls on the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties to put Prohibition in their platform. 
May each of them hear and heed this need of the 
hour. It meant work, and will do it.. The people are 
behind it. The men who built up the Republican 
party, and the sons of those who built up the Dem- 
ocratic party, are in this movement. It will have a 
powerful effect on the State, and will also, we trust, 
have a beneficial effect on the press. That is the tide 
that follows the sun. This rising light will soon com- 
pel its worship. Prohibition will yet be as popular in 
the daily press as Abolitionism now is. This Conven- 
tion will tend to that result. 





Murray’s Foo s, they are called, who read Mr. 
Murray’s vivid “ Adirondacks,” and then fancied they 
could go and do likewise. It takes a sportsman’s 
furor, and less than thirty years of life, to reproduce 
that book in flesh and blood. The old and sick and 
lazy and scared are not made for such roughing of iv. 
He is net to blame, any more than Cooper would be 
if he had made somebody turn Indian by his Leather 
Stocking, or De Foe had he made island hermits by his 
Robinson Crusoe. Mr. Murray describes life in the 
woods for one that is a born woodsman. He does not 
overpaint the Adirondacks, nor paint up to them. 
They are very enjoyable to those who are to the man- 
ner born. They are the best and almost the only 
woods left near civilization. Soon some horrid spec- 
ulators will be leveling them. Go and enjoy them 
while you can. If New York or the nation would 
buy up fifty miles square there and preserve it as the 
national forest, all generations will bless them. Why 
will they not ? . 





The New York Nation has a correspondent engaged 
in the honorable vocation of smelling and tasting his 


way through Massachusetts. He is seeking proof of 
the execution of the law, but his attempts to buy 


| openly failed, though made in one case in so large a 


town as Gloucester. He could tip the wink and get 
a treat in a back way, but even this was given with 
fear and trembling. If he should have tried to obtain 
other forbidden indulgences he might have been suc- 
cessful, probably, in the same manner. It hardly looks 
well for a dignified journal that professes to guide 
public opinion, nat to advocate a great principle, and 
to send forth such a class of inspectors. 





Massachusetts is proceeding steadily in the great 
work of opposing and annihilating drinking usages. 
Her last Legislature created a board of health, which 
Gov. Claflin has filled to universal acceptance. One 
of their duties is “ to examine and report what is the 
effect of the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage 
upon the industry, prosperity, happiness, health, and 
lives of the citizens of the State.” This instruction 
will cover a large ground, and will include, we trust, 
the statistics of crime also. It will give us the facts 
that are the only basis-for this great reform, in a shape 
that even the enemies of Prohibition will be com- 


pelled to respect. 





The Queen shows how narrow is the range of Eng- 
lish political ideas when she says in her speech that 
she trusts that the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
“would help unite that people with their English and 
Scottish fellow-subjects, which must ever form the 
chief sources of strength in her Majesty's extended - 
empire.” How can the unity of three little provinces 
ever be “ the chief source of strength to the extended 
st empire?” ‘That must be united if it would 

be strong. The doctrine of our Revolutionary fathers, 
a century ago, of a British parliament from all the 
empire, no great man in England yet dares to advo- 
cate. That alone will perpetuate that empire. 


The Atlanta Advocate gracefully concedes the inev- 
itable conclusion to which the vote will yet compel 
every true-hearted lover of his Church. It says: — 


“The vote has been taken, and is largely in favor of the 
revolution, and Lay Delegation in the General Conference may 
be considered established, and the Annual Conferences, also, 
will soon be composed largely of laymen. We reach this 
conclusion because the ministers, through their representa- 
tives in the General Conference, have repeatedly said to the 
Church and the world, that when the laity asked the priv- 
ilege, they should have seats in that body, and their intro} 
duction will soon be followed by other and greater changes. 
The last General Conference indicated a method of asking, 
and by that method the laity have demanded their seats. 
The ministry having never remonstrated against this action 
of the General Conference, it would seem to us almost a vio- 
lation of trust to deny now what has been so many times 
promised on the condition already met. The major- 
ity, by its opinions legally expressed, must rule. Had the 
vote been other than it is, we should have been glad, and re- 
garded it as a vindication of our judgment. As it is, we yield 
none of our convictions as to what might have been desirable, 
but will now work with and for the Church with equal in- 
dustry and zeal in the promotion of truth and holiness, as if 
the Church had come to our terms. We count this simple 
duty. It should also be borne in mind that if Lay Delegation 
does not prove a great advantage, it will certainly be less 
harmful than strife, bitterness, and division over particular 
methods. As a body, then, let the ministers prove the sin- 
cerity of their repeated promises by the unanimity and cor- 
diality of their welcome to the laymen in tlie highest council 
of the Church.” 








The centennial of Napoleon’s birth was celebrated 
in France the 15th instant, with immense (official) 
rejoicing. Though his real birthday was Feb. 15, 1769, 
August is a better time for fétes, so he changed the 
day, as of course he could do. He was a great man, 
but had he been greater would have been of far more 
enduring fame. He took the Revolution and Republic 
and made of them an empire, and France has been 


struggling for fifty years to outgrow that perversion. |} 








Original and Select 
—— oe — 
HUNTING HERETiCS. 


Are there no hun ry poor to feed, 

N estitute that should be clad, 

No broken higarts unbound that bleed, 
No souls to cheer, now bowed and sad,» 
No precious souls to gently lead, 

In tears, toward the crucifix, 

That you haste with unseemly speed, 
In the mad hunt of heretics ? 


If Paul, in his tent-making dress, 
Had preached upon the ocean sand, 
Or in a stable dared to bless, 

The humble with uplifted hand, 

Or baptized in the wilderness, 

The penitent where faith can fix 

Its eye upon God’s temple grand — 
Would you rank him with heretics * 


ev Papers. 


, 


Hail to the woodland sweet and green, 
Where song-birds charm the holy air, 
And lilies light the rural scene, 

And roses burn ia bushes, where 

A voice is heard from lips unseen, 
Where blossoms flame on candlesticks 
Of fragrant gold and silver sheen, — 
O worship here good heretics! 


With or without surplice and gown, 

The book of prayer or rosary, 

Or cushions filled with eider down, 

On which to kneel, or breviary, 

Or consecrated bell to drown 

The tones which call unholy cliques, 

Come to the country from the town, — 

But not to hurt poor heretics. 

. Georce W. Bunaar. 





ee _ 
BOWELS VERSUS BRAINS, 


BY REV. DANIEL STEELE. 


Dr. Osgood suggests our heading. In his criticism on 
Spurgeon, in a recent letter to the Evening Post, he says, 
“ His gifts are as much of the bowels as of the brain; 
and he seems to be full of sympathetic juices in which his 
great audience float like a great navy in an ample har- 
bor.” It is this peculiarity which puts the preacher of 
the Tabernacle into that smallest class of the world’s mag- 
nates, the great orators. There is a multitude of strong 
thinkers, capable of clear and cogent argumentation, men 
of keen analytic power and faultless logic, constructing, 
with apparent ease, beautiful systems of philosophy ; but 
the genuine orator rarely appears among men. We do 
not believe that this is because the Creator is so sparing 
of the gift of eloquence. It is because the brain is sup- 
posed to be of higher rank in the scale of excellence than 
the bowels, the power of thought to be superior to the 
power of feeling. Hence there is among students a system- 
atic forcing of the intellect, and a neglect of the sensibil- 
ities. We may safely say that there is a repression of the 
feelings as if they were unmanly and degrading. Cold 
intellectual brillianey is cultivated instead of emotions, 
gushing, melting, overwhelming. If there can justly be 
any gradation of the qualities of the human soul, if these 
are not coUrdinate, then the usual division of mental phil- 
osophy —- the intellect, the sensibilities, and the will, in 
the order of their enumeration — constitutes an ascending 
series, from the dead level of impersonal reason up to the 
heights of volition, the very core of. personality. Mid- 
way in the scale lie the feelings. It is because the first 
two terms in this natural gradation are inverted, in the 
general estimation of men, that we have so few great 
orators. Brain-worship is the bane of geunine eloquence. 
The student strives to be resplendent in his frigid rhetoric 
to meet the popular demand. For Demosthenes tells the 
Athenians that the orator is made by the people. Their 
applause is his incentive to eflort. Now it is a remark- 
able fact that the incense of popular applause is offered 
not so much to him who the most moves, as to him who 
the most pleases. ‘The genuine orator so perfectly draws 
attention to his theme that he himself is forgotten, while 
the intellectual pyrotechnic dazzles and bewilders with his 
rhetorical coruscations, till the audience forget the subject 
in their admiration of the man. When the hearer says 
of any passage of a speech “ this is eloquent,” there is no 
eloquence at all, for the hearer has not been lifted above the 
low position of a critic. But when he has been taken up 
unconsciously by the tide-wave of the speaker’s emotions 
and carried to the point where he cries, “ Lead us against 
Philip,” he has been spell-bound by true eloquence with- 
out knowing it. 

If our assumption is true that the sensibilities are above 
the intellect on the scale of excellence, what becomes of 
some of the world’s cherished fancies, such as the superior- 
ity of the clear, mathematical, Caucasian head to the warm 
poetic sensibilities, the luxuriant emotional nature of the 
Afrivan heart, ever finding expression in music and song, 
the higher language of the soul? What becomes of that 
old “falsehood, the superiority of what Dr. Bushnell would 


| towing —what never can be proved — that in both of 
| these misjudged classes there is less of sturdy intellec- 
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tual strength, we here demonstrate their possession, in a 
higher degree of a superior quality, so that the scale of the 
world’s gradation should be reversedes,, Woman, who i 
this century has fought her way/into the’ world of letters 
has demonstrated this fact by taking her place in Europe 
and America, at the very head of the writers of fiction, 
a species of writing in which the sensibilities find full 
scope. She ‘will yet carry her demonstration of soul- 
equality to man, into the higher sphere of oratory, when 
she has leveled the already tottering bulwark of the 
world’s prejudices. Anna Di¢kingon and Rev. Mrs. Van 
Cotts are the advanced guard of a conquering army. It 
is time that the notion was exploded, that the masculine 
gender has a patent right from the Creator to the whole 
field of eloquence. . 

But we took up our pen to say a few words on sacred 
eloquence. There are erroneous ideas current among us 
on this subject. Hence our young men are aiming to 
reach an erroneous standard. He is supposed to be the 
real pulpit orator whose performances elicit the most com- 
pliments from the cultivated classes, in whose ear flattery 
warbles her most delicious music, and on whose table 
sparkle the costly gifts of the rick. He is too often 
spoken of asan ordinary, or perhaps vulgar man, who by 
tears and downright earnestness sways his congregation 
Christ-ward and heaven-ward. 

We often read the obituary of a preacher, “ He was not 
a great or an eloquent preacher but he brought many sin- 
ners to Christ on every station.” Here crops out the old 
mischievous error of putting the head above the heart, the 
brain above the bowels, mind-power above soul-power. 
He is the greatest preacher, the highest in the scale of true 
oratory, who accomplishes the highest purpose for which 
the gift of speech was given to man — persuasion. Power 
can be estimated only by its effects. A radical change of 
character from sin to holiness is the greatest effect which can 
be wrought in the univesse. We do not deny that the Holy 
Spirit is the efficient cause of this miracle in mind greater 
than any miracle in matter. But the preacher is the instru- 
mental cause, who applies that constantly available spiritual 
force which would otherwise be as ineffectual for the conver- 
sion of the soul as the unapplied magnetic forces of the world 
are ineffectual for the transmission of intelligence. Are 
Franklin and Morse great inventors because they only 
apply to human uses forces as old as matter? Is he to be 
ranked as an ordinary man who, through the magnetic 
battery of his own large sympathies, completes the circuit 
between the Holy Spirit and the sinner’s heart, by means 
of which God flashes the joyful news of pardon? We 
Methodists cannot be too much on our guard against 
the tendency of high intellectual culture, to depreciate 
the emotional element which rendered our fathers irresist- 
ible in exhortation and preaching. We have intimated 
that this element, so large an ingredient in the highest 


style of oratory, is susceptible of cultivation, By what 
means? Here the New Testament is the best book of 
oratory. Love is the strongest passion of the soul, the 


deepest current of the human sensibilities. Love is the 
fulfilling of the law, the essence of the Christian religion. 
He who cultivates divine philanthropy is on the only path 
to heaven, and at the same time on the highway to true 
eloquence. He who is most in sympathy with the com- 
passionate Saviour; he who grasps by a strong faith tle 
worth of the soul and its tremendous liabilities, is fulfilling 
the very conditions of success in the godlike art of persua- 
sion. Thus true piety is true philosophy. The schools can 
furnish no substitute. 





(edie 
UNDER THE WILLOWS.* 


Mr. Lowell is so well known to the public asa poet, 
and his verse is held in such high esteem by all good 
judges, that it has now grown superfluous to praise him. 
We have not space here to say what would be needful in 
a due appreciation of these last poems from his pen, and we 
shall simply aim to mark certain qualities in his work which 
give it a peculiar flavor and charm. One of its best de- 
fined excellencies is its ripeness. It is not easy to say in 
words wherein this merit lies, but it would be hard to read 
a page without feeling its presence. Even where the poet 
chiefly observes and reflects the outward world we note this 
quality. Tt is evident, despite the remarkable merit of 
such of his early performances as “ An Indian Summer 
Revery,” “ Beaver Brook,” “ Katahdin,” that the skill and 
delicacy of the poet had vastly enlarged before he could 
trace the wonderful photograph of our New England 
Spring which we find in. one of the late “ Biglow Papers,” 
the “ Pictures from Appledore,” and “The Fountain of 
Youth.” And when we turn to those pieces in which the 
poet speaks of the interior world, as in self-study, “ The 
Footpath,” “ The Nomades,” and “ A Familiar Epistle to 
a Friend,” this poetic ripeness makes every verse fat with 
its wealth. The proverb says that a workman is known 
by his chips, and though such knowledge is not always 
good and accurate, readers must sometimes be content 
with it as the best they can gain. A few such chips as 


Mr. Lowell’s poems abound in suffice surely to work rare 
* Under the Willows, and other Poems, by James Russell Lowell. Fields, 








style “ the Jove-like man” to sensitive woman ? Even al- 
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qualities. Speaking of the horse-chestnut, whose yearly 
miracle we now see renewed, what a touch is this : — 


“ Whose little hans, ef you oncurl, 
Each on “em’s craile toa baby pearl.” 
What ripe philosophy’ of life is there not in that rare 
line, — ; 
“ Old sorrows érystaled into pearls!” 


It is searcely possible to open this last volume and not 
light upon some equally) felicitous thought or expression. 
And this fine quality of the poet, though, like all per- 
fection, the fruit, in part, of long and patient endeavor, 
has also something spofttaneous and native in it, something 
of natural creative power. As he has said, it is “ Got as 
the ripe grape gets its sweetness.” Cultivation and favor- 
ing circumstances have their part in it; still, these get 
their best commendation, not from thistles but from 
grapes. 

Another noticeable quality is the early evening atmos- 
phere which broods over many of these pieces. It would 
not be a task to single out whole poems through which 
this coolness of early eventide breathes, fragrant and re- 
freshing as that which soothed Adam in the bowers of 
Eden. But the fullness of its impression cannot so be 
realized. We turn page after page, and find it. growing 
with our progress through the book, from that bitter-sweet 
dedication with which the volume opens on to the final lines 
whigh paint “ ‘The Muse” as a “ lithe, perpetaal Escape.” 
Here it is not the youthful poet who woos, or will woo, 
the Muse, but the long accustomed wooer who has been 
often entranced with the vision of her perfect. loveliness, 
and as often baffled at her coy evasions. The -sonnets 
which in earlier volumes spoke of the unfolding of happy 
youthful love and worship, are succeeded here by the 
mournful strains of “ Auf Wiedersehen,” “ The Windharp,” 
and “ Pakinode ;” while in “ After the Burial” and “ The 
Dead House,” grief tells with unutterable pathos and 
immortal despair the love that youthful joy was too happy 
or too proud to more than hint. 

So, too, with the political poems, The earliest of these 
that we can remember, date back to a time when Slavery 
was in the full tide of its guilty triumph. When it cost 
something to speak brave and true words, Mr. Lowell 
spoke them. ‘The same pen shows itself full of its old 
convictions in the poems gf the war. Into some of these 
he has breathed the highest and best feelings of America 
in her day of trial and of triumph. But here a little quota- 
tion is worth much comment. THe who at the outbreak of 
the Rebellion could pray, — 


“ God give us peace ! not such as lulls to sleep, 
But sword on thigh, and brow with purpose knit, 
And let our ship of state to harbor sweep, 
Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 
And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap,” 


had surely the right to write when it was past, — 


“ Bow down, dear land, for thou hast found release ! 
Thy God, in these distempered days, 
_ Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His ways, 
And through thine enemies hath wrought thy peace ! 
Bow down in prayer and praise ! 
No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfranchised brow.” 


ros 
GATES AJAR. 


This exceedingly popular work seems to me open to 
criticism in one particular that has not, so far as I am 
aware, challenged the attention, strange to say, even of 
the religious press. I fully appreciate the desire of the 
author to invest the future state with. more of reality than 
characterizes the popular conception of it, and so render 
it a more positive, definite, pleasurable object of thought. 
Dr. Chalmers, years ago, in his famous sermon entitled 
“The New Heavens and the New Earth,” has most con- 
vincingly shown that materialism, that is to say, a physical 
organization and life in a material world, is by no means 
inconsistent with absolute perfection — a proposition sut- 
ficiently established by the example of Christ; that, there- 
fore, there was no necessity whatever for our conceiving of 
the future state as necessarily such an exceedingly thin, 
tenuous, vague, ethereal, unsubstantial, airy nothing, as 
many do. But at the same time the learned and eloquent 
Doctor was careful to guard another point, which the 
author of this delightful little book seems quite to have 
overlooked — to my mind a fatal omission — to wit, that 
wherever we may be, whether above or below, in heaven or 
on the solid earth, in the body or out of the body, that which 
must essentially constitute our heaven is the experience of 
an indwelling Christ, of the peace of God, and the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart, — of the fellowship of God 
the Father, and of His son Jesus Christ. 

We frequently hear experimental Christians speak, and 
most truly, about having “ a little heaven to go to heaven 
in.” What do they mean? Why, simply the enjoyment 
of a sense of pardon, of Divine forgiveness, of the, sweet 
presence, favor, and goodness of God ; the enjoyment ef a 
witness to the fact that their names were written in hea- 
ven, — to what the Apostle describes as “ Christ formed 
within, the hope of glory,” or to our having our “ life hid 
with Christ in God.” They mean that they have come 
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to a knowledge of that “substance of things hoped for,” 
spoken of by Paul, the “ evidence (experimental) of things 
unseen,” so that, looking no longer on the things that are 
seen and temporal, but on the things that are unseen and 
eternal, they are able to realize that their “light af- 
flictions which are but for a moment, work out for them 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Such 
have come into the enjoyment of a “lively hope, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inherit- 
ance incorruptible, undefiled and that fadeth not away, re- 
served in heaven for them.” 
“In hope of that immortal crown 
They now the cross sustain, 
And gladly wander up and down, 
And smile at toil and pain.” 


Well now, do we find any anticipations of any such hea- 
ven as this expressed in “ Gates’ Ajar?” any yearnings 
for that wonderful glory that, according to Paul, remains 
to be revealed in us, or for that fellowship with Christ the 
anticipation of which made that grand old Apostle al- 
most impatient for his “change.” Not a word of it. 
Anything but this. The heaven herein depicted and 
pined for, is not only material, but altogether sensuous and 
objective. It is one that is to consist mainly in the frui- 
tion of earthly loves, the satisfaction of human affections, 
the gratification of purely secular and temporal necessities ; 
not a word about delighting in Him — 

“ Whose name yields the sweetest perfume, 
And sweeter than music His voice, 

* Whose presence disperses our gloom, 
And makes all within us rejoice.” 


The criticism, then, which I would pass upon this work 
is that there is no Christ in the heaven it craves and pic- 
tures. Indeed, for that matter —for all that is distinct- 
ively Christian in the heaven revealed to us through these 
“ Gates Ajar,” — the work might as well have been written 


poet, who had never seen nor heard of a Bible, might 
have conceived of a paradise quite equal to this. The 
quality of spirituality does not enter into the experiences 
described in this book. Indeed, there is a nearer ap- 
proach to spirit-ism than to spirituality herein; for the 
aunt who is introduced as the sage, the mentor who has 
guided the author up out of her darkness and desolation 
into the land of light and liberty and peace, is overheard 
talking one day — with whom, do you suppose ? —with none 
other than the spirit of her departed husband, and in 
such communion as that, not in the blessed communion of 
the Holy Ghost, a “ present heaven” is realized ; while the 
most exalted conception of future and immortal bliss which 
the heroine herself can conceive, is restoration to her lost, her 
adored Roy. If I have not misinterpreted or misappre- 
hended the spirit, intent, purport, and scope of this book, I 
can hardly see how it can be specially valued by truly de- 
vout souls — by truly spiritually-minded Christian persons. 
How much truer the philosophy of heaven given by the 
poet than anything contained in this book : — 
How tedious and tasteless the hours 
When Jesus no longer I see, 
Sweet prospects, sweet birds and sweet flowers 
Have all lost their sweetness for me. 
The midsummer sun shines but dim, 
The fields strive in vain to look gay, 
But when I am happy in Him, 
December’s as pleasant as May. 
BRrooxFIELp, 


R. H. H. 


PARSONS AND WHITEFIELD. 


The following letter was written by Rev. Mr. Parsons of Newburyport to 
Rey. Dr. Gillies of Glasgow. It will be remembered that the remains of 
Parsons and Whitefield are deposited und h the Old South, Newbury- 
port, where they are frequently viewed by the curious. 

‘“Revp AND Dr Sm,— 

« Yors of June ye 11th came to hand abtamonth past ; 
but as I knew of no opportunity 1 waited till now. 

“ I co’d give a long acco’t of Mr. Whitefield’s tours thro’ 
N. Engd for 30 years past, as I kept a Journal of all the 
Opportunities I had wth im. But as yt will be needless 
accordj to yor Letter, I shal confine my’s to his last visit, his 
dea’ and funeral, as I kno’ ye public ’ve bn imposed upon in 
yes yngs. 

“Mr. Whitefield’s last visit to N. E. was sometime ye 
heginni of Augt, 1770; he came fro’ Newport to B—n 
[ Boston] and preachd sevrl times. Yn he. set out Eastwd 
and came to N—port Newburyport] wre he preachd once, 
and hd determined to proceed to Portsmouth 22 miles 
Eastwd of us. But by ye solicitan of some independent 
Ministers, 1 persuaded im to alter his course. Yrfo he re- 
turned 8 miles back & preach’d sevrl times at Rowley. 
Then he was to ’ve returnd with me.to N. Port ; but bei 
taken very ill he steard his course for B—n, in hopes of a 
relaxan from busin. 

“ After a few days he returned to ye Eastwd & went as 
far as O. York, 30 miles Eastwd of us. Upon his return 
from York 1 met im at Portsmouth, wre I found im as well 
as he hd bn since his arrival to yes pts. I spoke with im, 
& he incouraged me to come ye next Day (Sepr 29) to N. 
port, by ye way of Exeter, & keep Sabt wth us. He rode 
from Portsmouth to Exeter (15 miles) in ye morni, & 
preach’d for Mr. Rogers, of yt Town. Ye concourse was 
too gre’t to crowd into ye house, & yrfo yy urg’d his preach- 
ing abroad, we I openly opposed, as I really tho’t it was 
throwi away his life. ‘Tho. ye weather was warm, yet yr 
was a moisture in the air, w he must suck in, & be prejudi- 
cial to an asthmatic constitution. 








any yng to hold by or lean agnst. His text ‘was 2 Cor. 13, 
5, & as mi’t wel be expected, he press’d ye duty of self- 
examinan, & laid down some marks of bei in ye faith. 
In sermon time he sd yt he believed or hop’d it wod be ye 
last Sermon yt ever he shd preach, — yt he longed for his 
dismission, &e. After Service we dined at Co!. Gilman’s, 
and set out for N. port, & arrivd at my house abt Sundown. 
After he had supped freely, he complained of gre’t wearin’ 
& went early to bed. Abt 4 o’clock on Sab. morni I heard 
an unusual noise, & instantly rose fro my bed, &, goi into ye 
Chamber entry, sa a Li’t shini under ye door of the cham- 
ber wre Mr. Whitefield lodg’d, & yrfo proceeded & knock’d 
at his door. His serv’t asked who was yr. I answered 
that I was afraid Mr. Whitefield was worse, because I saw 
a lit under ye door. Yn his servt opn’d ye door, & told me 
Mr. W—d hd ordered im to kindle a fire & warm im some 
ruel— yt he had not rested so well as at some other 
Times ; but he hd kno. im to breath worse. Upon this I 
returned to my own bed-chamber, & sat in my ni’t gown till 
about 5 o’clock — but heari Mr. W—d breathe like a per- 
son in an agony, I sprang unto ye chamber-entry, wre I met 
im & took hold of im for his support. Mr. W—d sd 
to me, ‘I am dyi, or words to yt purpose, & never spoke 
another wd. His servt seem'd like a man bereaved of his 
senses, & said many yngs yt co’d not be for his honor to 
mention. I sent immediately for a physician about 100 
rods frd my door, & in ye meantime I wth my childn afforded 
im all ye help in our power. Ye Dr came, but aftr abt 40 
minutes of extream agony, he rallied & died in his chair 
abt 6 o’clook, Sepr 30th, on Sab. morni, to ye gre’t grief & 
surprise of multitudes, 

_“ Early ye next morni, Octr ye first, James Clarkson, 
Esq., and ye Rev. Dr. Haven, of Portsmouth, ye Capital of 
N. Hampshire, waited upon me in a genteel manner, wth a 
request from Mr. Sherborn, of yt Town, for me to consent 
that Mr. W—d’s remains might be carried to Portsmouth, & 
*ve an honorable burial in his own new Tomb, at his own 
expense. This indeed discovered ye hi esteem & grt affec- 
tion we yos gentlemen & others in yt Town hd for Mr, 
W—d and his ministry while livi. ButI told ym yt I co’d 
not gratify ym, tho. ye request carried in it some yng very 
obligi & generous ; — especially because Mr. W—d, under 
7, gave existence, to ye congregation of we I am the min- 
ister, & hd repeatedly desired to be buried befo my pulpit 
if he sh’d die in ys pla. ‘Therefo’ yos gentlemen fro Ports- 
mouth submitted to ye Denial in a very Xn manner, & ye 
next Day attended ye funeral ; one as a mourner, and ye 
othr as a Pall- bearer. 

“ But at Candle liti on the evni befo ye funeral, several 
private gentlemen fro B—n came to my house, &, in a man- 
ner yt appeared pretty sovreign, yy made a sort of demand 
of Mr. W—d’s body to earry to n and bury yr. I told 
ym yt I co’d not consent to their taki his body fro us — yt I 
meant to submit to ye riteous providence of 7, & wo’d not 
contend ; but was not willi to’ve his body carried frd ye 
pla. wre he h desir’d it shd be laid. 

“ Ye gentlemen of our congregan were at ye expense of 
buildi a new & very spacious Tomb for his Interment, & yt, 
with ye other expenses, amounted to abt £50 sterling. 

* Ye funeral was attended fré my house by a vast con- 
course of People, I believe not less yn 10,000, some say 
12,000, tho. it was a cold & rainy Day. 

“I wrote to Lady Huntington soon after, desiring her 
to send an Inscription for a monument to be set up at his 
head: but whether she reed my letter 1 cant say. This is 





certain, I never ’ve heard frd her, & we’re at a loss wt to do 
for fear of offendi so great a Patroness a8 she was to Mr. 
Ww—d. 

“Ico'd’ve wrote largely, but ’ve studied the shortest 
view of Mr. W—d’s last visit, his dea & funeral. If yo see 
any yng to be added fro my Sermon & Mr. Jewett’s exhn, 
I’ve sent ym for yo to do as yo like, & am, 

“ Yor affectionate Friend & B—r, 
“ JoNATH PARSONS. 
“ N—port, Jany. 1, 1772.” 


THB GOSPEL IN GOLD LACE. 


When, leaving Troas, Paul his cloak neglected, 
Writing to Timothy to bring it thence, 

Little the saintly tentmaker reflected 

How, falling on our day, ’twould be deflected 
To the Chasubles’ ritual pretence. 





Velvet and lace now symbolize the sin 

That ancient purple and fine linen covered ; 
And Anastasia Dolby * now lets in 

Light on old raiments — splendors that begin, 
Where Solomon in all his glory hovered. 


Resplendent toggery ! then there’s the cope, 
She says it reaches to the feet, to teach 
That perseverance to an end must reach ; 

O, happy modern faith, when robings preach 
The way of life —the sanctity of hope! 


Tf so, I would suggest, with due submission, 
‘That reverend elergy should the cocked hat wear ; 
Its trinity of points to all would bear 

A symbol they ought not regardless spare, 

And the whole gear, Church militant’s position. 


*The Ev. broideress to the Queen, Anastasia Dolby, has lately written two 
volumes upon Robing and Ritualism. 





Corron Matuer’s Prayer FoR HIS CHILDREN. — 
Now | firmly believe that the World is under the Govern- 
ment of my Saviour, and that be sets at the right Hand 
of Gop, and that the affairs of the Divine Providence are 
under his Administration. He does particularly employ 
the Ministry of His mighty Angels in governing the Chil- 
dren of Men, and yet more particularly make them the 
Guardians of His little ones ; most of all when in His Provi- 
dence he makes them Jatherless Children. O ! orphans are 
provided for ! 

Wuererore, O my Saviour, I commit my Children 
into Thy Fatherly Hands. I pray to Thee that Thy Mot 
cious Providence may, and I trust in Thee that it will be 





“ However, he preached in ye open air, & stood wthout 





concerned for them. ©! Let nothing be wanting to them 


that shall be good for them. Cause them to Fear, to Love 
Thge, to walk in Thy ways; and make use of them to do 
Good in their Generation. Be Thou their Friend, and 
raise them up such as may be necessary and’in a convenient 
manner supply all their Necessities. Give Thy ANGELS a 
charge of them ; and when their Father and Mother Sorsake 
them, then do Thou take them up. 

This is the Supplication, this the Resignation, this the 





Depend . 
— Poapepelitnat Quarterly. Ha eo ENe 
a ey Te 
SUMMER. 
Long pre swaying in the playing of the almost wearied 
reeze ; 


Flowers bowed beneath a crowd of the yellow armored bees ; 

Sumptuous forests filled with twilight, like a dreamy old 
_ Fomance, — 

Rivers falling, rivers calling, in their indolent advance F 


Crimson heath-bells making regal all the solitary places ; 

Dominant light, that pierces down into the deep blue water 
spaces ; 

Sun-uprisings, and sun-settings, and intensities of noon; 

Purple darkness of the midnight, and the glory of the moon. 


Rapid, rosy-tinted lightnings, where the rocky clouds are 
riven, 

Like the lifting of a veil before the inner courts of heaven ; 

Silver stars in azure evenings, slewly climbing up the steep ; 

Cornfields ripening to the harvest, and the wide seas smooth 

with sleep, 





WHAT GOD DOES HE DOES WELL.—HOW A 
PRIEST BECAME A BISHOP. 


In the year 1828 there lived, in a little hamlet in the die 
cese of Lyons, a young priest who had only recently been - 
ordained. Affable and Find toward every member of his 
flock, always ready to help with his advice, and with his 
purse too if necessary, he prayed to God, and loved his 
fellow-men; hewas one of those gentle hearts who say, “ It 
is good to lift up our hands, but to open them is better still.”’ 
In many circumstances he had shown that gentleness of 
manner is not always an indication of weakness. Several 
times he had felt it his duty to defend the int&rests of the 
operatives in his parish against the petty tyranny of the 
municipal authorities, and in this the good pastor generally 
succeeded in satisfactorily conciliating both parties. The 
peasants consequently never undertook anything without 
consulting him. He was the village lawyer, notary, archi- 
tect, doctor, and public writer ; he performed the general 
correspondence of his little kingdom, in which the most 
learned could scarcely read the Gospels printed in the larg- 
est type. For two leagues round, he was looked upon quite 
as the father of the poor of the neighborhood. 

The winter had been severe, and one morning, towards 
the end of February, when the mountains were covered 
with snow, the plain looked like an immense white winding- 
sheet, beneath which all dead hopes were sleeping; the poor 
laborers, who saw the Curé come into their cottages 
every day, repeated to him incessantly, “ Pray for our fields, 
Monsieur le Curé; if the thaw does not come soon all the 
seeds will perish.” 

“Be assured, my friends,” replied he, “ what God does, 
He does well.” 

“ What God does, He does well.” It was all the logic of 
his heart, all the eloquence of his mind; he was constantly 
repeating this adage. 

ut on the morning in question, the one solitary old bell 
in the village rang out long before dawn: it was the sound 
of the alarm-bell; and all the inhabitants, awakened in ter- 
ror, rushed out of their cottages, looking, in their distress, 
for that part of the village which they imagined to be in 
flames. Alas! the calamity was worse than a fire. Fire can 
be fought opeee, arrested, quenched; but water — water 
which rises, boils, gushes out in a torrent, breaks down and 
overthrows dikes, embankments, and barriers, whether 
natural or artificial — the flood which rushes on unrestrained 
across plains and valleys, leveling hills, undermining walls, 
and carrying away strong oaks as well as houses, in the 
irresistible embrace of its waves, wild and unbridled in’ their 
Tr the flood of water is terrible indeed! 

alf of the village was already covered with muddy 
water. Cows, horses, sheep, were floating about, howling, 
neighing, bleating in their distress, carried away with both 
litter and stables in these surging waters, the approach of 
which had been quite cepaepirved by the peasantry. 

The good Curé, who had passed the night with a sick 
person, was the first on the alert ; and owing to his devotion 
and presence of mind, the terror and panic were in some 
measure calmed, means to rescue those in danger organized, 
and in a few minutes all the men were formed into a brigade 
of which the Curé was captain. His orders were executed 
with wonderful bravery and obedience. i . 

Suddenly a cry, a loud-cry, coming as with one voice 
from all breasts, rose from the midst of the crowd; the furi- 
ous cutrent, changing its course, had just rushed upon an 
isolated cottage. In the twinkling of an eye, the water had 
risen to the roof, ard upon the thatch appeared a half-naked 
woman, carrying two little children, one still at her breast. 
The water was rising — rapidly rising; the floods, which 
seemed as if irritated by resistance, beat like a battering- 
ram against the feeble walls of this cottage, built only of 
clay.. The foundation was already loosened, and large 
pieces of clay were floating out from it, and being carried 
far away by the thousand currents of this tumultuous sea. 
No one dared to risk himself in this gulf, each eddy of which 
was like a whirl Jacques Poirier, the blacksmith, dis- 
tinguished for strength and courage, had three times at- | 
tempted to swim to the help of the poor family, bat three 
times the rope which was fastened to him in case he should 
sink, had been pulled back by his friends. Two others, 
Pierre the thresher, and Yvon, one of the village geuarmes, 
an old soldier, had also failed. And still the water was ris- 
ing! But a few minutes more, and both mother and little 
children would be swallowed up in the flood ! 





A horse’s gallop was now heard; they turned round. It 
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was M. le Curé, who had mounted “ La Grise,” a little pony 
which he was in the habit of riding, and which the farmer 
lent him every Sunday when he went to say prayers at a 
chapel at the extremity of the parish. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, he urged on the brave animal, who disappeared 
up to its nostrils in the floods; the waves now drew it down- 
wards; the Curé struggled to keep up its head with the 
bridle; he pierced through the eddies, which covered him 
with spray; twenty times he and his horse rolled in the 
gulf, but still he held on, and arrived, by means of skill and 
presence of mind, at the edge of the roof, which was crack- 
ing and falling in. But four persons on such a little horse 
is too heavy a burden; surely it must sink! The Curé 
seized the two children, which, with maternal self-devotion, 
the poor mother held out to him. Traversing the same 
dangers, now augmented by the rapid increase of the 
waters, he carried them back, and — them upon dry 
ground ; then, when he turned the bridle to cast himself 
afresh into the midst of the danger, and all the peasants 
cried out imploring him to renounce braving a certain 
death — whilst the poor mother appealed for help in the 
midst of the floods which were about to bury her forever in 
a watery grave — 

“Pray for me!” he exclaimed: “‘ what God does, He 
does well.” 

And he again urged on “La Grise,” who protested by 
energetic neighing and backing. All fell upon their knees 
on the margin of the waters, eyes and hearts were raised to 
heaven at this eventful moment, while they followed the 
noble man on his heroic course. A terrible crash sent a 
thrill of horror through the crowd; it was the cottage fall- 
ing in. The thatch roof disappeared in the terrific surging 
of the floods; but the Curé, seizing the poor mother by her 
hair, which was floating upon the water, drew her towards 
the dry land, where he sank down himself, exhausted with 
—s and emotion, murmuring, “ What God does, He does 
well.” 

Difficult indeed would it be to express the admiration and 
gratitude, or describe the applause, which the thankful 
people manifested on this occasion. From that day forward 
the Curé was a hero; he was indeed more than a hero, they 
regarded him as a saint, and perbaps they were not far 
wrong. In their enthusiasm, the peasants, not knowing 
how to manifest their gratitude, thought of a means as 
strange as it was original. A few days after, the district 
proceeded to the election of the officers of the new com- 
pany of Sapeurs-pompiers, and the on/y name found in the 

loting-box was that of their beloved pastor. M. le Curé 
was unanimously named Captain of the Sapeurs-pompiers, 
or Fire Brigade ! 

When the good priest explained how the dignity of his 
cassock would not allow him to wear the helmet, the beard, 
the white apron, and the axe upon his shoulder — which are 
all appurtenances of a French fire brigade —they de- 
e unanimously that the Mayor might arrange about 
that as he liked, but that they would not retract. A re 
of the election was drawn up and sent to Paris, and the 
whole affair, passing through various Government depart- 
ments, finally arrived, according to routine, at the Ministry 
<a Peter, hg was the amusement it eee in 
this office, and the circumstance appeared so original that 
the chief of the department ple it to ie Uearctery- 
General. He, in his turn, was not slow to re the story 
to make the Prime Minister laugh over his dessert, who was 
only too glad to amuse his Majesty’s ears with it. In short, 
about a month after, ‘having obtained every information 
about the affair, the king, Charles X., signed the appoint- 
ment of M. l’'Abbé Donnet to the bishopric of Nancy as 
coadjutor of Monseigneur Forbin Janson. In this exalted 

he set an example of every virtue. 

When Monzeigneur de Cheverus left the see of Bordeaux 
vacant, it was igneur Donnet who was appointed to 
continue the benevolent labors of that noble-hearted 
The Cardinal Archbi of Bordeaux still remembers his 
life among the humble villagers, and often in the agricultural 
communes of Southern France, his eloquent voice, so full 


of sympathy for his beloved is heard with pleas- 
ure delight — People’s oe . 


Come now, boys, let us settle one or two things as abso- 
lute certainties when you start in life: — 

He who never drinks, never will be drunk. That's so, 
isn’t it? He who sometimes drinks, may be. 

He who never goes into a gambling saloon never will 
gamble, and he who never gambles never loses ; but 

He who to observe may gamble, and he who gambles 
will nae ay 

In all these things, is it not best not to begin; and would 
not our country boy have done better to have started with 
a firm, positive “ No!” instead of the treacherous “ We’ll 
see” ? 

He has seen, and seen a great deal too much; and, in nine 
cases out of ten, that sort of seeing ends in this way. 

Beware of innocent beginnings in wrong ways, and re- 
member the old text we started with : 

“ There is a way that seemeth 7 unto a man, but the 
end thereof are the ways of death.”— Mars. Stows, in 
Hearth and Home. 











“ Expe. Him.” — How often is this advice given, con- 
squning ome unruly boy, who is found in almost school. 
Undou ly the of the multitude must not be sacri- 
ficed for the indulgence of the few and the vicious, but 
never “expel him,” except as the very last resort. The 
following incident is from a letter from a lady, who is emi- 
‘nent as a Sunday-school worker, who herself’, superintends 
and teaches y three hundred pupils on Sundog | oo 

** There is a boy in our school, sixteen years of age, that 
has been adisturber of the peace ever since he entered, 
eight years ago. He has been a very profane, very wicked 
bey, and on that account I have been advjsed 
expel him, as they feared his influence over others. 
not feel like giving him up, as I felt sure that God’s prace 
was sufficient for him. I kept him near me in school, and 


many to | sin, 
I did 





separate from the other scholars. I prayed with and for 
him, talked to him kindly, urging him to give himself to 
God ; but it all seemed lost on him, and I felt discouraged 
often, as I seemed to have gained only his love for myself, 
and his confidence. 

“ Yesterday afternoon, when looking over the letters, 
{ found in my ‘ box,’ to my great joy, one from this boy, 
telling me he felt he was a great sinner, and asking me what 
he should do to find Jesus.” 


Enitema No. 26. 


My first is in small but not in great. 

My second in companion but not in mate. 

My third is in live but not in die. 

My fourth in thee but not in I. 

My fifth is in strive but not in gain. 

My sixth is in spot but not in stain. 

My seventh is in grain but not in wheat. 

My eighth is in road but not in street. 

My ninth in despair but not in hope. 

My tenth in strand but not in rope. 

My eleventh in stone but not in rock. 

My next is in door but not in lock. 

My next in moon but not in sun. 

My fourteenth in fire arm but not in gun. 

My next is in man but not in boy. 

My whole will surely afford true joy. 
Austin H. Heraricx. 





Answer To Enioma No. 25. 
Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe 
alsoinme. St. John xiv. 1. 


A QUARREL ABOVE STAIRS. 
Our “Lord of Creation,” so stately and slow, 
Grew nervous and restless a few days ago, e 
A council of planets had met to discuss, ; 
Grave matters of state, with due trouble and fuss. 
A rumor had reached them that Luna, herself, 
Was scheming to capture the kingdom by stealth. 
The monarch of day looked exceedingly blank 
At the prospect in view of this rickety plank 
In his platform, which all unmolested had stood 
If not since creation, at least since the flood. 
And Mercury whispered to Saturn, “ What’s this? 
Pretty doings are these of this strong-minded miss. 
Who will care for those wild, reckless sonnets at night ; 
And see that the stars have their faces all bright?” 
“We shall have to take charge of the family next,” 





port | Said Jupiter, seeming exceedingly vexed. 


“ You all will agree that our Monarch, the Sun, 
Unrivalled in splendor for ages has shone. 
Miss Luna had better keep quiet at home, 
And not trouble herself in this manner to roam. 
Her light is but borrowed ; as all of us know, 
And minus His Highness, she’d make a poor show. 
So undignified, too ; Madam Venus, ’tis clear, 
You’ve no wish thus to pass o’er the bounds of your sphere.” 
“ Not I,” with a twinkle, Dame Venus replied. 
“I flatter myself I possess too much pride 
To follow the lead of this whimsical guide. 
I trust that the rest of the moons will reflect ; 
If this project succeeds, what may not we expect?” 
The radical Earth ventured just to suggest, 
That the Moon might decide for herself what was best. 
“ While she shines in her orbit, as onward she rolls, 
What business of ours, though she go to the poles?” 
Fair Luna, meanwhile, with her dignified grace, 
Shining night after night in her usual place, 
Heard rumors which roused her a little, ’tis true ; 
And simply to show them just what she could do, 
Without stepping out of her orbit at all, ° 
Or causing the system of planets to fall, 
She eclipsed the old sun ; in his grandeur and might, 
And hid him in shadow away from our sight. 
And the moral is plain. Let discussions be fewer, 
The moon shine as free as the sun, to be sure. 

A. M. G. 


Sp 





FROM HERE AND THERE. 


At the recent Sunday-school Convention, the venerable 
Dr. Tyng told the following story : — 

© When they formed the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, my father, who was a stern 
Episcopalian and a lawyer, riding in the stage with old Dr. 
Spring, the father of Gardiner Spring (for Gardiner Spring 
and I were born within a mile of each other), when the 
news came that Judson and Nott and their companions had 
joined the ist Church in India, my father said to Dr. 
Spring, ‘ Well, Doctor, I understand that your chickens 
have turned out ducks!’ Coes Old Dr. Spring re- 
plied, ‘ Yes, J and I should like to sit on hen’s eggs all 
my life if they would hatch such ducks as are!’ 
(Applaase Let men read the life of Adoniram Judson. 

y, I would let such a man as that carry me down to the 
bottom of the sea!” 


Taxixe THE Mouster’s Wire. — We have had occa- 
sion at times to pass around as intelligence tid-bits of church 
meanness in dealing with ministers, which were curiosities 
in their way; but the Christian Examiner has the start of 
us. It tells of a church, in a thriving village, “ who had a 
ingularly devoted and an excellent man for their pastor, 
to they gave a salary that was not.what he needed 
for the support of Lis family. He had a little property of 


his own, however ; and as it was the practice of the church 





to raise the pastor's salary by ‘assessment,’ they actuall 
assessed the pastor’s wife “4 the amount of thirty y Pang ma 
the payment of it was enforced by deducting it from her 
husband’s salary!” If that minister ever slips into a sec- 
ular calling we have no doubt his people will mourn, with 
sad hearts, his worldly-mindedness. 


The following inscription is taken from Gray Friars’ 
Churchyard : — 
** Our life is but a winter's day, 
Some only break fast and away, 
Others to dinner stay 
And are full fed. 
The oldest man but sups 
And goes to bed. 
Large is his debt 
That lingers out the day. 
He that goes soonest 
Has the least to pay.” 


Prof. Lowell contributed these lines to the big bell on the 
Cornell University. They are stamped on it. 


“1 call as fly the irrevocable hours, 
Futile as air or strong as fate to make 
Your lives of sand or granite; awful powers 
Even as men choose, they either give or take.” 

A good story comes from Rome. In preparation for the 
Ccumenical Council, the Pope ordered from bis architect 
certain embellishments, the plan of which was brought for 
his inspection by that gentleman's little boy. Charmed by 
the plan, the Pope opened a drawer full of gold, and said to 
the child: “ Take a handful of coin as a reward for the 
beauty of your father’s work.” “ Holy Father,” replied 
the child, “take it out for me; your hand is bigger than 
mine.” Pius IX. could not help smiling, and obeyed the 
—_ For still in mutual sufferance lies sles 

The secret of true living: 
Love scarce is love that never knows 


The sweetness of forgiving. Warrtizr. 


A foreigner spoke slightingly of one of our mountains. 
“ Stranger,” was the reply, “this is a growin’ country; a 
few years since that mountain was nothin’ but a hole in the 
ground.” 


Sares have become so common where there is much . 
exposure to danger from fires, that few business men are to 
be found without them. But the best and most-to-be-a 

roved safe we have read of is that which is referred to in 
the following anecdote from Zinfmerman: “ When Deme- 
trius had captured the city of Megara, and the property of 
the inhabitants had been entirely pillaged by tbe soldiers, 
he recollected that Stilpo, a philosopher of great reputation, 
who sought only the retirement and tranquillity of a studious 
life, was among the number. Having sent for him, Deme- 
trius asked him if he had lost anything during the pillage. 
‘No,’ replied the philosopher, ‘ my property is safe, for it 
exists only in my mind.’””)j 
ny ere 

ts place. 


Is counted in 
Pair Van ARTEVELDR. 


Sho was so fair that in the choir 
She will not need put on shape 
Than that she bore on earth 


Pamir Van ARTEYELDE, 


A student at Cornell included’in the cash account which 
he sent to his father the item “ Charity, $30.” The father 
remarked in his reply, “1 fear that charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins.” 


“I can Live For Jesus.” — A poor illiterate colored 
man in one of the Southern States, recently presented 
himself before a Baptist Church as a candidate for mem- 
bership. As usual in such cases, he was requested to state 
something of his religious experience. This he did in a 
very blundering way; and the church, fearing that he was 
not truly converted, gently advised him to wait awhile, but 
kindly assured him of their deep interest in his welfare. 

The African turned away with the deepest sorrow 
depicted in his countenance, and as the silent tears chased 
their way down his sable cheek, he was heard to say, in a 
voice almost choked with sobs, “ Well, I can live my 
Saviour, if I can’t talk for him. He knows I love Him, if 
can’t tell it so that others can understand me.” 

He was called back, and when by long and patient ques- 
tioning they were able to get at the poor fellow’s real 
ings, all were convinced of the genuineness of his love to 
God, and his desire to serve him. He was of course re- 
ceived, and his life has convinced all who know him that he 
can live for Jesus, and he can also speak for Jesus. 

Who may estimate the influence that this poor 
man thus wields for good? and how loudly 
ample to those who, because they have but one talent, would 
therefore excuse themselves from all effort. — American 


Messenger. 
very philosophical and many very satisfactory 


ve been written on eet eee 
i wh almost always forget 
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except 
The Duchess of Newcastle, who was ? Schep Wilks 
in the time of C 


farmer in the Vermont Legislature declined 
answering the h of a member who was remarkable for 
nothing but y and acious nce and self-con- 
ceit, thus: “ Mr. vel can’t y to that ere speech, 
for it always me terribly to kick at nothing.” 
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Worrespondence. 
TEMPERANGE IN MAINE. 


The cause of Temperance in Maine is, at present, a little 
mixed up. Prohibition is the settled policy of the State ; 
but our stringent Liquor Law is not generally enforced 
with much thoroughness. The remedy for this defect is 
thought by some to be a State constabulary. 

This is the issue now before the people. 

The dominant party has expressly committed itsclf to the 
“* faithful enforcement of the Prohibitory Law,’’ but is not com- 
mitted to a State constabulary. 

A temperance party has therefore been eugehient and a 
‘candidate nominated for Governor. Mr. Hiteliborn, the nom- 
inee, is an outspoken Temperance man, a Universalist in re- 
ligion, and a strenuous opponent of capital punishment. 

This action of the recent Temperance Convention was 
against the protest of some of its older and wiser members, and 
against the judgment of a large proportion of the Temper- 
ance men of the State. The movement is evidently prema- 
ture, and cannot fail to divide and weaken our Temperance 
force. Some of our most earnest Temperance men doubt the 
policy of committing the cause of Temperance to the keeping 
of any political party. 

The history of the cause in Maine affords not much encour- 
agement for moving in that direction. Political leaders can 
seldom be trusted, and the noisiest advocates of moral reform 
are sometimes the first to sell out for the loaves and fishes of 
office. The movement is specially inopportune at the present 
time., Maine was never more ably represented in her gu” 
bernatorial chair than now. Governor Chamberlain’s brilliant 
war record will secure the enthusiastic support of the sol- 
diers. 

He is a fine scholar and a Christian gentleman, “a cheva- 
lier without fear and without reproach,” a progressive young 
man, representing the better ‘‘ Young America of Maine,” and 
a life long iriend of the ‘Temperance cause. It will be a long 
time before our Siate will be more highly honored in its 
chief magistrate. Under such circumstances, it would seem 
to have been wiser to wait and watch the movement of 
events, and if necessary to form a separate party, to select a 
time when an important issue could be more distinctly made, 
and when a less worthy and formidable competitor was in the 
field. S. ALLEN. 


A STUDENT’S LETTER FROM ABROAD.—No. 2. 

Whe Scottish Highlands — Stirling Castle — Edinburgh; its Cas- 
tle— A Profile Mountain — Jennie Geddes’ Stool — Expense 
of a Trip through Scotland. 

Returning from Ayr, after a hurried visit to the house in 
which Burns was born and most of the objects which he has 
immortalized in song, we set out from Glasgow for the home 
of Rob Roy. We were so unfortunate as to be overtaken by 
a storm of rain, and during it passed up Loch Lomond, across 
to Loch Katrine and hence the length of this romantic sheet of 
water, through the Trosachs to Stirling, the ancient seat of 
Scotia’s kings. Nothing but a poverty of descriptive power 
and the prominence which has been given in a previous let, 
ter, prevents my attempting a description of this delightful 
region 

** Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
Loch Katrine lay.”” 
The lower end of this lake’ is particularly beautiful. It is 
unique, grand, and picturesque beyond expression. It was 
at this point that 
“ The hunter left his stand, 
And stood cencealed amid the brake 
To view this Lady of the Lake. 
And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace, 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of finer form or lovelier face.” 

At Stirling, the only object of interest is its ancient castle, 
situated upon a hill several hundred feet in height and rising 
perpendicular upon three sides. Around these walls surged 
the waves of war for many hundred years. From their top 
may be obtained the finest panoramic view in Great Britain. 
We were shown the room where Douglass was murdered, and 
also the apartments of Mary Queen of Scots. "It will be re- 
membered that she was virtually a prisoner here for several 
years previous to her being beheaded by Queen Elizabeth. 

Arrived at Edinburgh, we have employed the last twenty- 
four hours in “doing” the principal objects of interest. The 
city itself is a curiosity. Prince’s Street is one of the finest in 
the world. Its great breadth constitutes its principal claim 
to such arank. I have met many Scotchmen here, however, 
who have been in New York, but never one who did not ac- 
knowledge that Broadway was the most magnificent thor- 
oughfare which he ever saw, One declared that there never 
was meant to be another such street. Everything here is old; 
every building is an old stone building; there are no wooden 
structures. The roofs are unlike, and no two are on the 
same level. The iron in the granite, brought out by age, 
gives a black and dirty appearance to almost every street. 
You might fancy that a general conflagration had swept 
through the city and left its traces on the walls. Edinburgh 
Castle rises in the very heart of the city. Its walls look 
down the sides of a precipice at least two hundred feet in 
height. This fortress was considered perfectly impregnable 
before the invention of modern implements of warfare, and 
even now it is regarded as a stronghold of no mean value. 
According to the Articles of Union between England and Scot- 
land, it*must always be kept fortified. Within we were shown 
the chapel of Queen Margaret and the room in which James 
VI. was born and from which his mother lowered him down 











in a basket, a fearful height, in order that he might be con- 
veyed away and baptized iato the Roman Catholic Church. 
He was afterwards taken to Stirling Castle and there rebap- 
tized by a Protestant bishop. ‘I'his castle was taken from the 
Picts by the Saxons in 452. Holyrood Palace and chapel were 
the next objects of interest. Here we were shown the rooms 
of Lord Darnley, and also those of Mary Queen of Scots. 
The beds and some of the furniture in these rooms have been 
carefully preserved. In Mary’s apartments David Rizzio was 
murdered before her eyes and his body dragged out to the 
head of the stairs where it was left until the next morning. 
His blood is still pointed out upon the floor. From the top 
of Calton Hilla fine view may be had of Arthur’s Seat and 
Salisbury Hill. On the latter a tolerably good profile may be 
seen, with a relative position precisely like the one at the 
White Mountains. It is by no means so finely chiseled. 
The features are of an Egyptian cast, and the whole counte- 
nance resembles very much the face of the Sphynx. The boys 
in the vicinity call it “ the Duke of Wellington’s nose.” New 
Hampshire may not be pleased to learn that she does not pos- 
sess an entire monopoly of this curious phenomenon. She 
need fear no rival, however, for a kind Providence has placed 
her “Old Man” far above the reach of competition. The 
National Museum was visited next, but time will not permit 
an enumeration, lest the letter which I undertook to write 
should become two, and a fortnight required to narrate what we 
saw in five days. The original League and Covenant, John 
Knox’s pulpit, and Jennie Geddes’ stool, were «mong the ob- 
jects which particularly attracted our attention. It will be 
remembered that England once tried to force upon Scotland 
the Episcopalian form of worship. A rector was sent to Ed- 
inburgh to conduct services in St. Giles’s Church. In those 
times there were no pews, but every one brought his own 
seat. The suppressed rage of the entire population was ready 
for an outburst, and when the rector arose and began to read 
from the liturgy, an old woman jumped up, and hurling her 
stool at his head, sang out, “ Get out, you dirty fellow, you 
dinna say mass in my ear.” This spark kindled an explosion. 
The flame spread throughout Scotland and secured the estab- 
lishment of her own Church as one of the conditions of Union. 
The stool on exhibition is said to be the one which figured on 
that memorable occasion. Edinburgh boasts, among other 
things, an association whose object it is to afford victuals at 
cost price to her laboring classes and all strangers who may 
see fit to avail themselves of the privilege. Fifteen hundred 
people are fed everyday. Two depots have been established, 
and a good breakfast, consisting of coffee, bread and butter, 
soup, meat, and potatoes, may be had for fourpence. A din- 
ner, to which is added dessert, may be had for one penny 
more. At the same time the hotels are receiving two shil- 
lings for a dinner which is scarcely better. ‘The charges for 
accommodation at the second class hotels in Scotland are 
something more than two dollars per day, gold being reckoned 
at forty per cent. premium... The first-class cars on the rail- 
roads, are very poor, while those of the third-class are much 
better than we had expected. Their occupants are almost 
always well dressed, and most merchants and clerks avail 
themselves of this conveyance. There is upon some of the 
roads a fourth-class passage which for | distances is pat- 
ronized even by business men. The fare by the third class is 


much higher than that charged for the first-class in America. |. 


In some instances our party paid as high as six cents per 
mile, and in no case less than two and a half cents. We have 
been surprised at this, but expect to find it different upon the 
continent. The trip which I have indicated in this letter, may 
be accomplished for about £3 10s., or it may easily be made 
to cost five times that amount. Thirteen shillings will secure 
a second cabin passage from Edinburgh to London, or the 
tourist may go by rail, stopping at Abbotsford and Melrose 
Abbey on the way. 
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WANDERING RECOLLECTIONS oF A Busy Lirg, by John Neal. 

Roberts Bros. 

If the gossip of the aged is agreeable to the young, this book will 
be popular. Coming forth the same year with Landor, from the 
pen of an octogenarian in American letters, it will provoke compar- 
ison. It has points of resemblance. Both “ were sudden and quick 
in quarrel,’ both retained their hates and loves into old age, both 
filled their letters, and had Landor written his own life, both would 
have filled their books with their “free fights.” John Neal claims 
to have been the first American who appeared in Blackwood. He 
was a friend and classmate of Pierpont, essayed business with him 
and failed, tried "law and literature with a sudden but not steady 
success. He was a born fighter, and is yet. His first round was 
against dueling, then a popular vice, against which prohibition was 
being tried with feeble success and with much opposition. ‘The last 
pages of his “ Recollections” are full of attacks on Neal Dow, a 
relative of his, and on the present reformatory movement. His 
book will have few readers, and is chiefly useful to show how fames 
grow and fade, though it is full as vivacious, and in many respects 
as valuable as Walter Savage Landor. His descriptions of early 
American literary life, of England and Paris, and American society 
half a century ago, are good reading. It also shows how laborious 
is the life of an American litterateur, and in fact of any litterateur, 
except, like Landor, he has plenty of money. The unseemly family 
quarrel at the end of the volume ought to be cut out. It is no credit 
to the writer, and no help to the book. 


B. B. Russell & Co. have issued a new edition of Abbott's Lives 
OF THE PresipENts. It is well illustrated, and is a useful compend 
of our national history. Steel portraits and scenes in the lives of 
the most eminent, make it a popular work. 





Tue Prcrortau Fretp Book or THE WAR OF 1812, or Illustra- 
tions in Pen and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Rel- 
ics, and Traditions of the last War for American Independence, by 
Benson J. Lossing, with nearly nine hundred engravings. Har- 
per Bros. 

No one has done better service of its kind to American history 
than Mr. Lossing; and its kind is of the best. He has gone among 
the hills and valleys, the farmers and fighters, where and by whom 
our battles were fought, picked up portraits and autographs, sketched 
spots of renown, thus giving us lively and valuable chronicles. 
He is the Charles Knight of America, illustrating our annals in a 
style that every child will enjoy of every age. This volume is ex- 
quisitely printed, and its pictures are valuable; those of scenes, 
beautiful. One gets an idea from the few of this sort, of the come- 
liness of American scenery, than which none in the world is supe- 
rior. England is as soft, but not as inspiriting. He traces the rise 
of this war from the times of Washington, and also shows how vitally 
it was connected with the West. The battles were in that region 
and for it. The engravings are literal transcripts of actual visits to 
the places, and have, therefore, a permanent value. We presume 
Mr. Lossing will now proceed with the last war. This will be a 
field that is of untold richness, and that can be worked up now bet- 
ter than at any future time. Every one who would see the faces of 
the men, and the spots made memorable in what he not unwisely 
calls our second war for Independence, should possess this admira- 
ble work. 

Famous Lonpon Mercuants. A Book for Boys, by H. Fox 
Bonner, (Harper Bros.,) tells this story of some of the real rulers ef 
London, from Whittington and his cat to George Peabody. The 
cat, sad to+ay, is voted out. The career of these men is a stimu- 
lant to every lad, and will be found advantageous to adult mer- 
chants in all cities. Wood-cut portraits accompany the text. 

‘ RELIGIOUS. 

Tue Curistmas Hourpays 1n Rome, by Right Rev. Wm. Ingra 
ham Kip, D. D., Bishop of California. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

How a gentleman with so many titles could enjoy Christmas holi 
days, it is hard to see. One must be a boy to have a good tim 
then, and a boy, the three letters of whose name are encompassed 
about with two titles at each end and a full Christian name of two 
words, is too much loaded down for that sport. ‘The book, despite 
this burden, is useful and enjoyable. Bishop Kip.is a good writer, 
and has good matter for his pen. His book is more about Rome in 
general, than its holidays in particular. Its churchés, art, worship, 
history, ruins, find full description here. Every reader and espe- 
cially traveller, will tind it a very usetul and enjoyable volume. 

SaBBaTu SonGs FoR CHu.DREN’s Woxsuip (Lee & Shepard) 
realizes our long-cherished ideal of what such a book should be. Its 
editors bave proved that itis not necessary to wed weak poetry to 
weak music, in order to please and instruct the children. The 
hymns are elevated in sentiment, and sound in theology; the tunes 
are artistically good, and yet popular. On every page there is evi- 
dence of a just appreciation of the real wants of the Sabbath- 
school, a judicious exercise of a careful criticism in thought and 
expression. Many familiar hymns and tunes are so arranged that 
they occupy but little space, and several suggestive exercises for 
Sabbath-school concerts constitute a novel und valuable feature. 
We recommend “Sabbath Songs" to our pastors and superinten- 
dents, in the confident belief that it will meet their approbation bet- 
ter than any book now in the market. The authors are gentlemen 
long identified with Sabbath-schools, and have brought their united 
experience to bear in the composition of “Sabbath Songs,” and 
they may well look with honest pride upon the result of their 
labors. 

MUSIC. 

CLARKE’s New Mernop rox Keep OrcGans, published by 
O. Ditson & Co., Boston, is spoken ef by musical critics as being 
the best and most perfect work of the kind yet published. The les- 
sons are all fresh and pleasing, and the pieces for exercjses, attrac- 
tive selections from a great variety of composers. The price of this 
work is only $2.50. 





Tue Famity Treasure. This is an illustrated monthly, pub- 
lished by the “ Western Tract and Book Society,” Cincinnati. We 
have received and noticed the numbers for January, February, and 
March, 1869; no other bers have hed our table. We dis- 
like to part with an acquaintance so pleasantly commenced. Wil! 
the publisher please send the missing numbers. 








Publications Received since our Last. 


Books anp AUTHORS. PUBLISHERS. For sas ar 
The American Convent, Bible House, N. Y. 
Cotton a Loring, 


: from oe Smith, Appietons, Nichols & Noyes. 
Rept of the Free Religious A) ‘Associa- 
Roberts. 
The ne Bible in China, Wylie Rozario, Foochow. é 
aa of the Supervising I pect G t Doe 





’ Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Gould & Lincoln. 


H. C. Robinson's Diary, 
Memorial Discourse, Gordon. 


Galaxy for Sept., Sheldon & Co. 
Putnam for Sept., Putnam & Son. 
The Edinburgh Review, A. Williams & Co 
Golden Hours . Hitchcock & Walden. 
Atlantic for September, Fields, Osgood & Co 
Sabbath at Home, Am. Tract Society 
Little Corporal, A. L. Sewell 
og dent Third Reader, Watson, A. 8. Barnes. 
n Who Laughs, Hugo, Appletons, Lee & Shepard, 
and Nichols & Noyes 
Our Schoolday Visitor, Daughaday 
The Nursery for September, J. L. Shorey. 
The Riverside Magazine, Hurd & Houghton. 
Harper’s Magazine, Harpers. 





Notwithstanding the unpromising weather early in the 
week, our Methodist friends have drawn to their camp-meet- 
ings on the north and south shores, crowds of visitors nearly 
as large as usual. If the number of transient visitors has 
been smaller than in some former years, there has been 
no falling off in other respects; and the interest of the meet- 
ings has been a subject of grateful remark among the devout 
attendants. There has also been among the undevout a 
marked decorum and propriety which every year make the 
camp-meeting grounds more attractive to large and increas- 
ing numbers of visitors outside of the denomination to which 
they belong. — Advertiser. 
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THE OMNIPOTENCE OF PRAYER. 

This is an age of great achievements. The wildest 
dream of the past is but the sober reality of to-day. 
Discovery has followed discovery, and power after 
power has been evoked, while the end is not yet. 
Amid all this progress, the Church has made rapid 
strides. She has called the press to her aid, and can 
scatter like snow-flakes “leaves for the healing of the 
nations.” She has endowed her institutions of learn- 
ing and can give her ministers all needful culture. 
She has built elegant and massive churches all over 
the land. She has raised the standard of benevolence 
and found the means for inaugurating gigantic mis- 
sionary enterprises abroad. Better still, perhaps, she 
has dropped somewhat the controversies of the past, to 
marshal her ferces for a war against sin, in its citadel, 
the human heart, and has devised, and is still devising, 
ways and means to briug her power to bear effectually 
upon the masses. The great danger of the hour is not 
that we shall too well endow the temporalities of the 
Church and raise ourselves to great denominational 
influence. It is a matter of grave doubt, whether our 
gifts have brought us up to the pitch of the single 
word sacrifice. The thing to be feared, is, that we 
shall come to regard all these as the chief elements of 
power on which we are to rely in evangelizing the 
world. We are to remember that “the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God.” 
Men are employed as agents in human redemption, but 
the Holy Ghost, alone, is the efficient power making 
their labor availing. All effort that does not turn 
back upon the Spirit to find its sole strength, and that 
is not energized by it, must be without fruit. Hence 
it is that the Church is mightiest when in her closets 
and around her altars pleading with God.’ Hence it is 
that the shortest way to a sinner’s conscience is not 
through the fine church, the pealing organ, the well- 
written essay, or the eloquent preacher; but rather, 
the way of earnest, prevailing prayer. Human logic 
has never of itself convinced any one of sin. The 
great Convincer moves upon all. While, then, we are 
multiplying our material and intellectual resources, we 
should be multiplying in a far greater ratio our prayers. 
We are finite and powerless in the one—we may 
be omnipotent in the other. What undeviating testi- 
mony is borne to the truth of this in all the experi- 
ence of the Church. How often have believers banded 
themselves together to pray, and praying have waited 
until the answer came in a powerful awakening. In 
times of great declension and indifference, when hope 
has died out of nearly every breast, the refreshing 
showers of grace have fallen, as from a cloudless sky. 
Whole communities have been moved, backsliders have 
been reclaimed, and penitents by hundreds brought 
to the cross. Men have said, at the first view, that 
all this was entirely without the employment of human 
agency ; but a closer examination has always discov- 
ered that there were a few — 

“ Faithful, ’mid the faithless found,” 

who had constantly prayed in unwavering faith for this 
very end, and who hailed it as the direct answer 
thereto. Everywhere the scriptures declare this power 
of prayer, and we must doubt the truth of inspiration, 
aye! the truth of Jesus Christ Himself, if we disbe- 
lieve it. Perhaps some brother or sister who has fol- 
lowed us thus far, will say, “ Men are free agents; God 
will not coerce their wills; how then cap we pray for 
their unconditional conversion? And if we pray con- 
‘tionally, how can we pray without doubt?” Softly, 








brother! sister! all prayer must be in harmony with 
the will of the Master, and all promises He has given 
are thus conditional. He does not ask the consent of 
the will before he convicts. This, it is his “sovereign 
good pleasure todo.” The Spirit “lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” For conviction — deep, 
pungent conviction — we may pray, and pray without 
doubt. Do you say “I cannot preach convincingly ; I 
cannot exhort powerfully; I have no direct influ- 
ence of my own to bring sinners to Christ?” Say it 
again! but add, “I can do better. Because the Mas- 
ter has said it. I can bring the Holy Spirit in illumi- 
nating and convincing power upon the consciences of 
men.” QO, ye believers in Christ; know ye this 
power? It is omnipotent, for His prevailing Spirit 
indites such prayer. He is not bound by “summer’s 
heat, or winter’s cold;” how unceasingly, then, ought 
it to be made! Men are living in open transgression. 
Your own sons and daughters are breaking away from 
godly restraints and pressing in the way to death. 
Their time, your time, God’s time, is to-day! Are we 
not fearfully responsible for the indifference of those 
around us? Ah! if a burden for souls, like that Christ 
bore, rested upon the Church, then, indeed, would sin- 
ners know no rest day or night until they embraced 
the cross. It is in her power to make very difficult 
the descent to the pit. Let us, then — 
“ Awake to earnest prayer. 


Our covenant again renew, 
And walk in filial fear. 


“ The Spirit then will speak 
Through lips of humble clay, 
Till hearts of adamant shall break, 
Till rebels shall obey.” 


HILL CLEAR. 

How hot, dear Sub, you are to-day in your editorial 
furnace. I look out of your hot window into the hotter 
streets, and see man and beast bathed in fire, walking 
like some of old, in the midst of a burning fiery furnace. 
I would fain sympathize with my afflicted fellow-crea- 
tures, human and sub-human, but my sympathies must 
only be of that luxurious stamp which Lucretius felt, 
when he looked from the safe cliff upon the drowning 
wretches out in the deep. On this broad piazzi, with 
the cool breeze rushing across it, making the ends of 
this thin paper fly up and down in a very healthy ex- 
citement, and changing every leaf into the sibylline 
sort, that fly away if but the hand for an instant re- 
leases its hold, hgw can I feelingly burn with those that 
burn? “ Are any offended, and I burn not,” saith the 
Apostle. That might be true in the hot Attic plains, 
and in the hot attic editorial, but not on high Hymet- 
tus. So on this Hill Clear, I can only, by too great an 
effort of the imagination, throw myself into the burning 
caldron of a city street and chamber. 

Let me the rather comfort and cool your parched 
frame with this exhilarating bath. Transfer your 
spirit, if not your flesh thither, and plunge it into these 
atmospheric floods, so rushing, cooling, strengthening. 
Take this vision “into the eye and landscape of the 
soul.” Close before me are men carefully shaving the 
lawn, a work as regularly performed every day upon 
this gentlemanly face of Nature, as upon the gentle- 
manly face of man. The bearded man even in sum- 
mer must be frequently clipped, and so must the beard- 
ed lawn. Short, thick, soft, and of the greenest green 
is this lawn. Beyond it the hill descends gradually, 
until its slope is lost in the tops of a wide-spreading 
forest. Wood-side and Wood-lawn have already been 
appropriated as happy names for rural seats. “ Wood- 
top” is yet unused. That would properly designate 
this rounded knoll in its relation to these subjacent 
forests. For several miles this carpet of treetops ex- 
tends, soft and thick, but treacherous to any foot that 
presumed to tread upon-it save that of bird or but- 
terfly. These sail out from this lawn, and move across 
their lofty heads, as unconscious of anything remarka- 
bJe in the achievement, as the fly was that walked over 
the “bald first Casar’s head,” or any of its descendants 
in their annual peregrinations over less exalted and less 
bald summits of humanity. 

In those woods the fox, rabbit, skunk and rattle- 
snake, the four characteristic American animals, flour- 
ish — the cunning, the simple, the hateful, and the 
harmful. Here, too, the woodchuck, that brown, good- 
natured victim of boys and dogs, makes his burrow. 











So that game as varied as that permitted in the Adiron- 
dacks, and about as plenty as that unpermitted there, 
exists within an hour of New York, and in sight of 
the greatest of her commercial paths. Across these 
populous woods, lies the Long Island Sound, a ribbon, 
now of silver, now of blue, and now of gray, changing 
with the changing sky. Ten miles from our post, the 
glass brings us the boats’ names, “ large as life.” That 
broadway is six miles wide, and yet does not look 
much wider from this hill than its busy rival of a hun- 
dred feet, which is now. so noisy that one almost hears, 
even at this distance, the echo of its roar. Along its 
level floor move its carriages, from tiny yacht and row- 
boat, to the gigantic “ Providence” or “ Bristol,” 
“ Hugest of forms that swim the ocean stream.” 

It appears as crowded in spots as Broadway at her 
Fulton Street and other corners. Sails get knotted 
together, and a policeman of the seas seems necessary 
to untwist the twist. But they emerge from the em- 
broglio as calmly and noiselessly as the stars in their 
transits. 

From some such Judean height as this, say from the 
hills just west of Jerusalem, above the upper pool of 
Gihon, or from Mizpeh, an hour's ride to the north, 
David, looking out on a broader breadth of blue, ex- 
claimed, “ There go the ships, there is that leviathan 
whom Thou hast made to play therein ; these all wait 
upon Thee.” So here we, too, these three thousand 
years after can say, “ There go the ships,” and can 
add, even if no whale blows his air-pipes, when we 
see these his man-made whales blowing theirs, “ there 
is that leviathan.” ‘These, too, like the direct crea- 
tures of God, He has made. Man is but the instrument, 
God the cause. All these wait upon Him. Every 
white wing over there, is but a servant, willing or un- 
willing, of the King invisible. Every puffing steamer 
is but smoking incense to His divinity. From every 
clime they come. David's ships crept from Sidon to 
the Nile; in some cases, as Jonah found one, from 
Joppa to the whole length of the great sea, three thou- 
sand miles ; a good stretch, as we to-day consider it, in 
the Atlantic voyage. But ten thousand, twenty thou- 
sand miles, some of these ships have travelled. The 
world is larger now, and smaller. For then the mys- 
terious waste of waters stretched unmeasured, and to 
all appearance infinitely, beyond the gates of Gibraltar. 
That infinite is dwindled to a span. These bits of 
white have measured it all. Wifl man ever as com- 
pletely compass the whole material universe, or that 
subtler one of spirit, whose bounds, storms and depths 
are alike seemingly unconquerable ? 

On the other side of this Broadway rise the low, 
green hills of Long Island, with villas and villages, 
two very different things in this region, though of the 
same origin. There Bryant has his chosen seat, a cozy 
mixture of dell and cliff, and pool and grove. Hill 
Clear thus hath its poet, who can make its beauty 
more beautiful in his recreating lines. 

The talks on this Hill Clear are not unlike those 
that Bunyan reports from another of like name and 
nature. Here you might have heard but yesterday 
eloquent debates from famous men in our history, and 
others not less deserving of fame. The Church of yes- 
terday and to-day, is it growth or decay? The new 
steps in her march, ate they upward or downward ? 
Hopefulness was the gift of the shepherds on Hill 
Clear ; so was it of the shepherds clerical and other on 
this Hill. They saw Christ in the world, and believed 
in His presence and promises. Like “ Christian,” 
our stay on the mount is short. We must leave its 


Yet Hill Clear will go with us, and be ever sending 
its refreshing breezes and beauties through the jaded 
memory, untik that revives with ever-during strength, 
on the hill of eternal clearness and glory. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The 17th of November is the day appointed for the 
opening of the much talked-of Suez Canal, and great 
preparations are making for a proper observance of 
the event. Not that the Canal will be completed by 
that date, but it will be sufficiently advaticed toward 
completion to admit of the celebration taking place at 
that time, so that certain personages may “ assist ” 





therein who might not be able to do so were the cele- 


bracing winds and sights, for the hot and dusty streets. - 
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bration to be postponed till all the work shall be done. | Emperor is an old man, and his successors may have 
Most of the notabilities of Europe, and some from Asia | more ambition than prudence, and more valor than 
and Africa, and a few from America, will be present | discretion. 


on the occasion, — but many of the Europeans will be | 


‘The future of the Canal, and its bearing upon the 


represented by ministers, rather than participate in | interests of other countries, are matters largely in volved 


the festivities in person. The Empress Eugenie, 
whose desire to visit the East has been discussed for 
years, will*be the most distinguished of the women who 
will grace the occasion, after having visited the holy 
places in Palestine. The quarrel between the Sultan 
and his great vassal, the Pasha of Egypt, will be 
smoothed over,— it has been thus disposed of, if we 
can trust telegraphic reports,— and nothing will be 
allowed to take place to mar what is intended to be a 
great festival. Accidents may happen, but so far as 
human foresight can provide for the future, the 17th 
of November will be that day for which Emperor Se- 
ged sought in vain,—a day of happiness. Possibly 
Emperor Napoleon, through M. de Lesseps, may be 
more fortunate. 

Of all the great material undertakings of our time, 
the canalization of the Isthmus of Suez most forcibly 
impresses the imagination. It takes us back to the days 
of the Pharaohs and the Achemenida, and forward to 
those days when there may be a new struggle made 
for dominion in the Orient. There was a Suez Canal 
four and twenty centuries ago, and it is said it was 
completed by Darius, the Great King. Now, the new 
Canal may have a direct bearing on the future of the 
Great King’s country, Persia. The enterprise is es- 
sentially French in its character, and but for the influ- 
ence of France in the East, an influence that was 
created by Napoleon III., it never would have been 
entered upon. But the interest of.France in such an 
enterprise is as nothing when compared with that of 
England. France has no Eastern empire, while Eng- 
land is mistress of all the lands that once owned the 
sway of the Great Mogul, and of ‘other lands that 
never could have attracted a moment’s thought in the 
minds of Akbar and Aurungzebe. The Suez Canal 
must prove ten ‘thousand times more useful to England 
than to France, not only because of the former’s im- 
mense possessions beyond the Red Sea, but because of 
her towering commercial supremacy. But this may 
have the effect of making France more exacting in her 
demands, and hence it is possible — or even probable — 
that the opening of the Suez Canal will lead to dis- 
putes between the two countries of Western Europe 
that have been tolerably good friends ever since 1830, 
and who have been at peace ever since 1815. The 
English should have made the Canal, but they not only 
would not lead in the work of making it, but acted 
on the belief that it could not be made,—and now 
that Frenchmen have demonstrated that they were 
wrong, French influence must become greater than 
ever in the East, and particularly in Egypt, the very 
country in which England should be supreme, should, 
in- fact, own, because of its position with respect to 
India. This will enable France to have her way, for 
a time at least, in the management of the Canal; but 
then the French government is not a settled one, and 
nothing positive can be assumed in regard to it. Sol- 
idly established as the Napoleonic dynasty appears to 
be to-day, it may cease to exist to-morrow; and were 
it to fall, the government that should succeed it might 
so order matters as to bring about war with England. 
Everything in relation to the Suez Canal would then 
depend upon the power that the two countries should 
be able to show on the seas; and England, we think, 
would have the best of it in a naval war, because her 
people are essentially a maritime race, which the 
French are not, and, indeed, are far from being, 
and from having the capacity to become, at home 
on the ocean. Much is said of the changes wrought in 
the conditions of naval warfare through scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions, but England has the benefits 
of those discoveries, and inventions as much at her 
command as France ; and behind them stand the natu- 
ral-born British seamen, — and victories are won by 
men, just as it is the soul, not the body, that governs 
the world. ‘The body in this case would be scientific 
machinery; the soul, the mind that directs and uses 
that machinery. While Napoleon III. lives and 


reigns and rules, we think there will be no great dan- 
ger of troubles arising between England and France, 
either about the Suez Canal, or anything else ; but the 





in the fate of Egypt. This part of the subject is too 
extensive a point to be discussed in a paragraph, and 
we can only say that Egypt’s peace seems to be by no 
means well assured. The Pasha would throw off the 
yoke of the Sultan, if he could, and the Sultan 
would substitute for that yoke the cord that used to 
strangle pashas who had become too strong not to be 
dangerous to the head of the Ottoman line. But nei- 
ther Sultan nor Pasha can stir without the consent of 
their rulers in Christendom, the heads of the great 
Christian States of Europe. Those rulers cannot 
agree among themselves, which alone saves Turkey 
from the fate of Poland. Could they come to an agree- 
ment as to the disposition that should be made of the 
various parts of Turkey, the Eastern question would 
be brought to a prompt settlement. It is probable 
that the completion of the Suez Canal, by increasing 
the value of Egypt, will be attended with the effect of 
making the Eastern question more difficult of settle- 
ment than it is at present. It will increase England’s 
desire to get control of that country, and it will in- 
crease the desire of her rivals and foes to prevent her 
from having any influence, even, with the government 
of that country. Could Egypt be made an indepen- 
dent kingdom, —a nation, — under the rule of the 
Pasha and his successors, England’s influence would 
not fail to be great there, unless she should become 
weak at sea, — a contingency. not likely to be seriously 
considered in this century. 

Russia and England are drawing so closely together 
in the remoter East, that the effect of the opening of 
the Suez Canal on their future is a matter of consider- 
able interest. Russia, it seems to us, intends to oper- 
ate on England in India. She means to keep Eng- 
land at peace, while she shall be accomplishing her 
ends both in Asia and in Europe, by threatening Hin- 
dostan. The plan is clever, but it could come to noth- 
ing if the two powers were to contend without allies, 
and if England could send troops quickly to India. In 
Europe, the British navy could do all the British 
fighting, and all the, other British work that might 
become necessary in a war between Russia and Great 
Britain. The soldiers of the two nations never would 
see each other. The English never would attempt to 
invade Russia, and Russians never could think of in- 
vading England. The latter could send tens of thou- 
sands of troops to India, —- and if the Suez Canal were 
to be open to military transportation, she could send 
them thither more rapidly than she was gble to rein- 
force her armies from home at the time of the Sepoy 
Mutiny. But it is not certain that the Canal will be 
used as a way for the purposes of war. It may be 
neutralized, and kept as a sort of monopoly for men of 
peace, — for the drab men. This would be vastly for 
the advantage of Russia, the only power that is likely 
ever to touch England in the East, in this century. 
Should the neutral system be adopted, the effect would 
be to add to England’s desire to obtain control of it, to 
possess it, and to regulate its use. Everything, in- 
deed, seems to point to the acquisition of Egypt by 
England. Were this country situated with respect to 
any other country as England is situated with respect 
to Egypt, that country’s fata could be foreseen as 
easily as we now foresee the fate of Lower California, 
and of Mexico generally. It would speedily be “re- 
annexed.” The tendency of nations to grow, — of 
great powers to become greater, — will be strength- 
ened by the opening of the Suez Canal, by increasing 
England’s desire to be supreme in Egypt; and that 
end cannot be gained by her save through her consent 
being given to the increase of certain other countries. 
What if Belgium should be the price paid to France 
by England for permission to add Egypt to her pos- 
sessions? ‘True, England does not own Belgium, but 
neither does France own Egypt, — so both parties 
would gain by the arrangement. 





Tux Sours Bacxsuipine. — The first act of the Govern- 
ment leaving the South to herself, results in her return to 
her original state. Virginia and Tennessee, despite the ac- 
claims of radical politicians, are hopelessly lost to the cause 











of liberty and progress. Gov. Walker, himself a carpet-bag- 
ger, denounces carpet-baggers, and refuses to make any terms 
with the radical men who voted against him. Gov. Senter 
has made up fraudulent lists, and appointed as inspectors 
men who were still disfranchised. His election is attended 
with that of a legislature, two thirds of whom are violently 
hostile to the Government and the negro. This commits that 
State to a hostility to the Government and its ideas, how- 
ever profuse its present pretenses. Andrew Johnson may 
come back to Congress by the efforts of Gov. Brownlow. 
The end of this overthrow of righteousness by wicked dough- 
faces, aided by a few deluded Northern men and negroes, 
will be the reorganization of the right party on the right 
basis. ‘the Wells men of Virginia threw over one hundred 
thousand votes, within twenty thousand of their victors. 
They will yet, if wise, win the mastery. Meantime the 
wicked triumph, and the people mourn. 





—+ 

Erlangér, the son-in-law of Slidell, sent this telegram from 
Paris to Sir James Anderson at Duxbury, on the day of cel- 
ebrating the landing of the cable. 


ERLANGER TO SIR JAMES ANDERSON. 
The Directors of the Freuch American Cable beg you to be their agent in 
transmitting their most cordial greetings to the citizens of Massachusetts. 
We felt that we could not confide our précious trust to a safer keeping than 


tc that of the descendants of the brave and true-hearted pilgrims of the 
Mayflower. 


This hope has been fully realized by their cordial welcome, for which we 
are sincerely grateful. 

This is quite a come down for the negotiator of the Confed- 
erate loans, whose father-in-law was confined in Massachu- 
setts waters as a prisoner of war. The Baltimore Methodist ° 
will be yet praising “ the descendants of the brave and true- 
hearted pilgrims of the Mayflower,” especially, when as in 
Erlanger’s case, it pays. 





oe 

Atareunion of Mr, Parker’s and Mr. Alger’s societies, 
(significant conjunction!) Mr. Emerson said that he had had 
a letter from a Dutch minister at the Cape of Good Hope, 
who had been made a Parkerite by the perusal of Mr. Par- 
ker’s writings, and who had been expelled from the Church 
of Holland. He wanted to establish a church of his new 
views, and had written to Mr. Emerson to get “ something 
definite,” —a strange place to apply to, definiteness not being 
his forte. It seemed surprising to those gentlemen to find 
any imitators, who believed enough in their views to wish to 
organize achurch upon them, As Bishop Colenso is near at 
hand, it would be weil to invite him to organize it. A title is 
a desirable thing, and a bishop fora church of Messrs. Emer- 
son and Parker would give it dignity if it did not divinity. 


oe 








A Srer ro tHe Paciric.— The agents of the Kansas 
Pacific Railway, present, in another column, an enterprise 
possessing features which seem to merit special comment. 
Having built their road from Kansas City to Sheridan, and 
found it a profitable and promising investment, the managers 
now propose to continue it to Denver, and thus open up the 
trade of the Rocky Mountains. That much, it‘is hoped, will 
be completed by June next ; and its agents, Messrs. Dabney, 
Morgan & Co., and M, K. Jesup & Co., Bankers and Merch- 
ants of high reputation, now tender through our columns, a 
loan of $6,500,000, for this purpose. The loan they offer is 
certainly a good one. It yields high interest in gold, has 
many years to run, is secured by large grants of land and a 
profitable railway, and is endorsed by men whose word gives 
it the force of an irrefragable guarantee. 








In the last year of the eighteenth century Dinah Evans, the 
heroine of “ Adam Bede,” became a famous and useful min- 
ister, preaching in cottages and in the open air, retaining, in 
every respect, her womanly character, while she accom- 
plished a work for which few men have been qualified by 
nature. She is described as “ one of the most pure-minded 
and holy women that ever adorned the church of Christ on 
earth.” 

Did the Wesleyans do right in allowing this intrusion upon 
the sacred office ¢ 


—__-__-@— 


The London Methodist Recorder does not approve our asser- 


| tion, that the House of Lords is crumbling, and that if it goes 


the throne goes, and that “only a woman prevents that end, 
and she may live to see it die.” It says :— 

“ For ourselves we lay no claim to the gift of prophecy, but we think 
there will be no question as to Tue Henatp being the oldest Methodist jour- 
nalin the world if it should live to record the event which, with evidently 
pleasurabie anticipation, it has thus marked out.”’ 

The editor of The London Watchman informed us in Fleet 
Street itself, that if England had such a king as George 
III. or IV., she would be a republic in ten years. Will The 
Recorder agree with that opinion? Tux Heratp will un- 
doubtedly be the oldest Methodist paper in the world, as well 
as the youngést, when that good time arrives, “Old and 
new at its birth,” and forever after, “like Le Verrier’s 
planet.” 


rae Po 

If a creed in a college is as out of place as in a counting- 
room, why should Harvard select almost every one of its new 
lecturers from the anti-evangelical creeds? Bishop Thomson, 
Dr. Hopkins, Dr. McCosh, Prof. Parks, Dr. Bushnell, Dr. 
Storrs, Dr. Warren, and not a few others would give abler 
and more interesting lectures, than several that are selected. 
What stands in their way? Their creed, or Harvard’s ? 
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Tne Heratp kindly aided The Transcript in its researches 
among the poets, for which, instead of receiving the thanks 
with which such service is rewarded, it is recompensed after 
the usual present, but not past, and we feel confident, not 
future manner of that journal. It seems surprised that we 
should quote a line from Byron, and not surprised that an 
error or two should creep into the quotation. If it is sur- 
prising that “ Zion’s Henatp” should quote Byron, it is cer- 
tainly more so that so literary a journal as The Transcript 
should not have known of the existence of the quotation, and 
should have called it “strange words.” As we had not read it 
lately, and quoted it from memory, we “ blundered badly,” 
as it says, as thus: we located the line in the second stanza, 
when it should have been the third, and in the “ First Book,” 
when it should have been “Canto the First,” not “ First 
Canto,” as it gravely “blunders” in calling it. We also 
gave the name of the poem as “ Childe Harold,” when it 
should have been “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” How groes 
our errors! Why did it not add, that we said it was Byron’s 
Childe Harold, when it should have been George Gordon 
Lord Byron’s? A mistake made “soils ” into “spoils,” and 
adaptation changed “a ” into “ his.” For such erudite criti- 
cism we are humbly thankful. How richly it repays the ser- 
vice we rendered in drawing its attention to these “ strange 
words.” May we ask it also to quote the rest of the stanza. 
It can well consider its application to the sad subject of the 
quotation : — 
* But one sad lose! soils a name for aye, 

However mighty in the olden time ; 

Nor all that heralds’ rake from coffined clay, 

Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lies of rhyme, 

Can blazon evil deeds, or conseerate a crime.” 





The Transcript referred to Taz Heratp no less than four 
or five times in ohe issue. As its issue is daily, this ratio, 
if maintained, would require of us to reciprocate its favors by 
referring to it twenty-five to thirty times in every number. 
We can hardly give so liberal space even to so “liberal” a 
journal. We shall, therefore, be compelled to notice only a 
few of its most noticeable points, referring our readers to its 
columns for full particulars as to Tux Heracp, its editor, 
publisher, and other features. From the frequeney of its 
reference, it might, perhaps, be considered that the wish 
of many of our patrons is gratified, and the Dairy Z:on’s 
Heratv appears under the name of The Boston Transcript. 
But for its religious and reformatory opinions, and its fashion 
of using such “ strange words,” as “fanatic,” “hypocrite,” 
“* falsifying,” “reckless,” “ atrocious,” “ vilify,”and other gen- 
tlemanly epithets,so unlike those our weekly issue contains, 
we should be glad to accept it as our daily representative. 
When it becomes true in doctrine, and courteous in lan. 
guage, we shall be happy to adopt it formally into the Meth- 
odist family. 


Wasuineton 1x Lonpon.— The London correspondent 
of the New York Tribune, reports that other portions of the 
British Empire are talking of leaving the mother and joiping 
the daughter. He says :— 


“It would appear, according to this statement, that the remarkable in- 
difference of England to the feelings of her colonists, which originally 
alienated the United States from her dominion, and in which she has never 
varied up to the present hour, is likely to involve consequences of the same 
kind with all those communities which she has planted during the last cen- 
tury. A meeting was lately held in London, consisting of all the most emi- 
nent representatives of the Pacific colonies, and presided over by one of the 
most emi: ent, if not the most eminent, of colonial governors. At this 
gathering, deep and general dissatisfaction was expressed with the political 
and moral relations of their important and growing countries with the par- 





+ ent state. And all the influential colonists present, representing, in fact, 


all the important interests of their respective settlements, joined in the ex- 
pression of a determination to require of Great Britain some reconstruction 
of her colonial empire, which should afford them a guarantee that the 
interests of the various colonies should receive due and prompt attention. 
In the event of this being found impracticable — and the sense of the meet- 
ing was decidedly that it would be so found — it was declared by all present 
that they should use all their influence with their respective settlements to 
leave the British allegiance, and seek in some form the protectorate of the 
United States; or, at all events, to become, in such a manner as may be 
decided, members of the system of the Great Republic. The meeting was 
not public, but its results are likely to be known at an early day.” 


If England refuses to abandon her island government and 
erect a British Parliament, she will find Washington the head 
of a United States that will net be “of America.” Let the 
annexing go on. 





The Western is very hard to please. We quoted a remark 
of Rev. Mr. Hoffman’s, of Shelbyville, Tenn., lately, from its 
columns, which it complains we misinterpreted. As Bro. Hoff- 
man is one of our regular correspondents, writing for Tax 
Heratp more frequently than for The Western, we presume 
if he felt aggrieved he would say so. We correctly quoted 
his position, as we have always that of The Western, on South- 
ern Union, Caste, or any other subject. It fancies that it 
answers our “arguments” by putting interrogation points 
after that word, a much cheaper way than printing them, as 
we have regularly done with those it offers, and a way also 
that enables it to seem to be bright without any especial 
labor, such as it might find necessary if it actually put our 
views before its readers. Bro. Hoffman did not advocate 
union with the South, in his article in The Western any more 
than the Western advocates the union of all our ministers in 
Kentucky in one Conference. He is right. May it also be. 





The Northern is in “ the waste howling wilderness” into 
which the courageous New York Advocate induced it to follow 
it. A late leader took both sides of the ministerial relation to 
the popular vote. The vote was small yet deserved “a 





thought:” all of that, we should judge. This called forth 
six replies in the very next paper, from Dr. J. T. Peck, Dr. 
Hibbard, Dr. Reddy, Rev. Messrs. Goodwin and Kinne, and 
the Corning Quarterly Conference, all but Dr. Reddy in 
condemnation, and he only partially supporting it. It finds 
that “ wilderness ” as hard a place as “‘ Murray’s fools” do 
theirs, or as Grant and Moses did theirs, with small show of get- 
ting out on the other side. Better follow the straight road of 
honor and honesty, and then it will find smooth paths for its 
feet. 





Mopgst. — The Register reckons four “ genuine first-class 
universities ” in the West, — Michigan, Cornell, Antioch, and 
Washington, ond says “ from these sectarianism, ia all its forms, 
is banished.” If two negatives are equal to an affirmative, 
what are two such affirmatives as these equal to? The last 
two of these “ first-class Universities ” without any sectari- 
anism! Our High Church and Roman Catholic kinsfolk are 
somewhat pretentious. But they have their limits. They 
are tied down by the Church and even the Roman idea. Not 
so our broadwinged brethren. Two little church colleges as 
full of sectarianism as Zhe Register itself, are put beside Michi- 
gan and Cornell in style and state. And in all the other West- 
ern colleges “the profi 8 are d-rate or third-rate 
men,” while their institutions are “‘ so-called colleges.” Alas 
for the Northwestern with its three-fourths of a million 
endowment, and Ohio Wesleyan, with its half million, and 
Oberlin with its five hundred students. Antioch and Wash- 
ington surpass them all. Our friends are getting such Meth- 
odist accessions that they are absorbing that tendency “ to 
overdo” which the old lady thought the characteristic ot that 
sect. “Nequid nimis!” The half in this case is better than 
the whole. Make Antioch one with Michigan, but please do 
not make it so remarkable in its profession of non-sec- 
tarianism, in the same sentence. One at a time and they'll 
last the longer. 








Merroro.itan Cuurca, Wasnineton, D. C. — The ladies 
of this Church have resolved to complete their edifice and 
relieve it of debt. They need $50,0U0, and to obtain this 
amount they appeal to 5,000 ladies to give $10 each. And 
to reach these ladies, they have organized a National Com- 
mittee, at Washington, with Mrs. U. S. Grant as President. 
Branch Committees are appointed for the several States, and 
a circular letter, signed by Mrs. Grant, has been addressed to 
the ladies who are to compose the sub-committees, and who 
are to report by January, 1870. It is expected that each lady 
of the Committees will induce ten persons to give $10 each, 
and that the 500 ladies who have been appointed will raise 
the $60,000. The plan is simple and feasible, and should 
meet with a hearty response. Under Dr. Newman’s pastoral 
labors, the Metropolitan is a success, and it will be an honor 
to American Methodism to complete this noble structure and 
liquidate the embarrassing debt. 





The Church Union says: — 

“ Zion's Herarp remarks that the resignation of the chan- 
cellorship of Michigan University by its late President, is the 
severest blow the cause of secular university education has 
received. But whether in this century, or the eighteen which 
have preceded it; whether in this country, or the rest of the 
inhabited globe, our precise contemporary does not say.” 

Will our more “ precise contemporary ” inform us in what 
other country or century a secular university has existed ? 
Better be sure of a stand place before attempting to pry up 
another’s argument. Such things are only found in America; 
and are not found, even here, all professions to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


Taz Lyceum. — We have received the first number of a 
new paper with this title, to be published quarterly, by the 
Boston Lyceum Bureau, of which Messrs. James Redpath 
and George L. Fall, are the managers. The paper contains 
a long list of lecturers, with their subjects and terms and other 
pertinent matter. 








We began last week our illustrations of literary institutions, 
with the one that is nearest us in location. We hope to give 
in time engravings of them all, from the least to the greatest. 
Will the brethren in charge of our seminaries and colleges 
please assist us in this endeavor’? Please write to the agent 
upon the matter soon. 





Crepo. — We are informed that a London publisher has 
sent for five hundred copies of “Credo.” It is now rapidly 
going through its third edition, 





The Travellers’ Insurance. Company, of Hartford, has just 
completed its fifth year of accident business. It is pleasant 
to learn that this pioneer company in accident insurance, has 
not only won success in that department, but has shown the 
world that life insurance can be made successful without 
humbug, over-payments, or promise of impossible dividends. 

With the entire old board of officers, and with cash assets 
about double its liabilities, it enters upon the new year, with 
bright prospects of continued and increasing prosperity. 





Tue New Excianp Femate Mepicar Cottier announces 
its Twenty-second annual term, in another column. 





Dr. Thayer conducted the Hamilton meeting to the satis- 
faction of all. He is a successful manager of a district and a 
meeting. 


The camp-meetings at Yarmouth and the Vineyard were 
unusually excellent. The latter is said to have been the best 
for fifteen years. At the former nearly one hundred were 
forward for prayers on Sabbath night, and many of them 
joyfully converted. Full reports next week. 


—_——-——-e 


MOTES. 


Dr. Lees shows how women in England wish to vote, and 
how well they will vote. It is astonishing that moral and Chriy 
tian men should oppose their franchise : — 

“In some we have canvassed the women as to 
whether they desire the vote, and we find the response to be 
about 4,000 ayes for 250 nays. In preparing the late election 
register in some places women were put on, and in one judg- 
ment of the Revising Barrister, it was iustly decided, on an 
appeal, that a woman, having fuifilied all the duties of a citi- 
zen as regards the vote, he saw no legal reason for obstruct- 
ing its moe ep J = — cpdien ake co al a 

will v wo > every other 
influence of qemestio and Semanal Geeeten.” ‘ed 

The Journal gave a very full and correct report of the Pro- 
hibitory Convention, and rightfully boasted of its correct- 
ness and fullness ; and yet it does not mention the best speech 
of the Convention, that of Rev. Mr. Fulton. That speech 
was of excellent temper, which was also the temper of the 
Con¥ention itself, loving, broad, manly, Why was it omitted ? 


Dr. Miner is terribly abused by the Anti-temperance jour. 
nals for being so orthodox in his theology. Do they wish 
him to be less orthodox? He isa Puritan minister whose 
creed often yields to the urgency of his soul. It will yet, we 
trust, be conformed to his large and growing faith. 


The Liberal Christian ig mistaken in supposing that we re- 
ferred to mo! ning prayers as having been abolished at Harvard. 
All publie prayers, it is reported, are to be abandoned. 
Will it condemn that? Covllege morning prayers, even at 
proper hours, and by proper persons, are not provocatives of 
impiety, as it seems to think ; though when “ performed” by 
prayeriess men they might have that effect. 

The Transcript thinks that Mr. Mill, on the basis of the Pro- 
hibition theory, would demand the prohibition of men. Not so ; 
he demands the prohibition of that which causes the legal op- 
pression of woman — her disenfranchi t. So the Tem- 
perance reform does not prohibit drinking, but only the drink- 
ing of poisons that always have injured, and always will in- 
jure communities. Good men and good laws, women and 
Mill approve; good drinks and gvod laws, the Prohibition- 
ists. 





The Chicago Advocate having declared that “ God invariably 
promises that we ahould be His sons and never that we shall 
be His daughters,” Zhe San Francisco Advocate effectually re- 
fers it to “‘I will bea Father to you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” To its state- 
ment that “ not a mention is made anywhere of a female an- 
gel,” it says : — 

“ Those hters will be ‘ female The 
nat pe apn apo A river, tp oy will om 
lose their character or identity in passing over.” 

That’s a comfort to the poor “ Roys,”— if it’s so. Chicago 
must try again. 

The Boston Daily News is a new one cent paper. It is owned 
by responsible parties, finely printed and very ably edited. 
There is talent enough in it to set up half a dozen ordinary 
dailies. It is impartial and friendly to all advanced move- 
ments. May it become a power. 


The Register finds scoldings as easy as Thoreau did arrow- 
heads! and its findings are about as valuable. The able ed- 
itorial on Auerbach, by one of the first of American writ- 
‘ers, awakens its wrath. Is it set for the defense of every 
heretic and heresy? It also says Taz Henan “ assailed the 
Adams family.” We only compared them with Daniel Drew. 
Is that assault? We confess there may be ground for its 
complaint, but not from the Adams family. The other party 
will probably disapprove of comparison with a family that has 
seldom codperated with the Anti-slavery leaders of this State, 
and is to-day the chief opponent of its true position and prog- 
ress. 

We clip from the Church Union of New York, the following 
concerning A. L. Bryant & Co., advertising agents of this 
city: —“ From personal acquaintance with this young and 
enterprising firm, we both wish them success and predict 
it.” 


aii 





“MINISTERIAL EDUCATION—OUR WHERE- 
ABOUTS.” 


Dear Heratp:—How could you? It was the hottest day 
of the season. The dog-star was raging. It required an 
effort to exist. How could you come at such an hour, and at 
such a mercurial altitude and summon the attention of a hun- 
dred thousand readers to the critical. condition of the cause 
of Ministerial education in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the grave deficiencies of her Theological Seminaries ? 
How could you expect to secure to your correspondent 
that cool, dispassionate hearing, which the eminent gravity 
of his theme demanded? Especially cruel was it, to lay so 
important an article, at such a temperature, before some of 
us culprits who are so unfortunate as to be partially respon. 
sible for the short-comings of one of the seminaries reflected 
upon. You knew we should not feel at liberty to skip.a so- 
entitled article, even with the thermometer at 98° in the 
shade. You knew that we, if nobody else, would have to 
read it. 
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Well, as an interested party, I sought out the coolest nook 
I could find, and read the communication. Opening with just 
and weighty reflections, the paper promised me a solemn 
session. No sooner, however, had I reached the practical 
application of the homily, than I found abundant entertain- 
ment. I there found a series of allegations, recommendations, 
and demands too refreshing forsuch a day. Lest some of 
your lukewarm readers, indifferent to the highest interests of 
our Church, may have overlooked them, let me briefly call 
attention to two or three :— 

1. As a prime demand we are told, “Our Theological 
Seminaries, to accomplish their original purpose — the im- 
provement of the ministry — must ower their standard of qual- 
ifications for admission.” This demand is made in behalf of 
that class of candidates who are providentially debarred the 
conceded advantages of a regular academic, collegiate, and 
theological education in course. 

What, now, is the standard of qualifications for admission 
Jor this class of candidates at our New England Seminary ? 
The Annual Report of the institution says, that they “are 
required to pass an examination in the ordinary branches of 
English education.” This admits them to a four years’ course 
of gratuitous instruction, the first of which is merely aca- 
demic or preparatory. The Seminary further eT ae 
“ Young men, providentially debarred the privilege of tdRing 
this quadrennial course, are allowed to take a partial course 
of one or more years according to their circumstances.” It is 
still more accommodating. It adds, “In like manner, young 
preachers engaged in the active work of the ministry, super- 
intendents or teachers of Sunday-schools, in fine, any person 
deemed suitable by the Faculty, are allowed to attend upon 
any or all of the exercises of the Seminary.” 

It appears, then, that if a given candidate cannot read or 
write, he can attend upon “any or gil of the exercises of the 
Seminary.” If Heaven prohibits him all scholastic advantages 
beyond the common school, he can enter a suitable “ partial 
course.” If providentially allowed an academic course, byt 
debarred a collegiate one, he “is allowed to enter a year in 
advance in the quadrennial course.” 

Alas! what exactions! What an unattainable “standard 
of qualifications!” No wonder the friends of the Church 
and of our young men cry out, “It must be lowered!” 

2. Again, we are informed of another grave and surprising 
fact. It is stated that our Theological Seminaries have 
turned, and are now continuing “to turn away scores, if not 
hundreds, who seek their advantages, because ‘ not sufficiently 
advanced.’” No wonder it is added that “such a fact ae this, 
could it have been foreseen by the original projectors of these 
schools, would have chilled the blood of every one of them !” 

O that dreadful “standard!” Methinks I see that sad 
procession of scores if not hundreds, knocking at the doors of our 
inhospitable seminaries, vainly crying, one after another, 
“Open unto me.” How sad, how blood-chilling to see them 
turn away disheartened. Ti “ steep, exclusive” standard 
bars all admission. It must be lowered !” 

8. In conclusion, our “‘ Theological schools must adopt, or 
make more available, partial courses of study.” 

Do ye hear that, O Boston, Madison, Evanston? Why 
have you never thought of that? Why have you “ sacrificed 
so many choice jewels,” just for the lack of a “ partial course ?”’ 
O awake, redeem the time! Seize upon this novel sugges- 
tion and save the endangered efficiency of the Church! 

W.F. W. 

Deer Water Lakz, Sept. 21, 1860. 


The Methodist Church. 


A WEEK AT HAMILTON. 


One of the remarkable features of Methodism is its way of 
taking things which are apparently purely accidental and mak- 
ing them permanent and powerful aids in its work. The 
camp-meeting is an illustration of this. The little gathering 
of the fathers, held perforce under the branches of the trees 
because of the lack of a church of human construction, has 
become an institution. Not among the least of these gather- 
ings of our Israel is that held in Asbury Grove, Hamilton, 
Mass. Every year las added to its attractions, and impressed 
more and more its worshippers with its beauty. 

The morning of Monday dawned upon the anxious eyes of 
the multitudes who sought the joys of the feast, with an 
easterly wind and a falling sky. The prayers of the saints 
for rain had been answered, and though there might have 
been a lurking suspicion, that after the pattern of a some- 
what stale witticism, “these Methodists had overdone the 
thing,” yet the experience of the ground, with the very gen. 
eral comfort enjoyed, prove that their prayers were just 
strong enough. The attendance on the first day was larger 
than we have known it before. The thirsty soil drank greedily 
the descending showers, and the opéning services in some of 
the | wger tents gave abundant promise of a most successful 
mee ing. The Church throughout the week seemed intent 
upo the securing of a deeper work of grace to prepare them 
for labor at home. 

The meetings in the tents were profitable and searching, — 
awakening dormant energies, bringing by the Holy Spirit 
clearer revelations of the privileges of believers, and leading 
to a closer and fuller communion with God. Extra services 
were held at the stand and in some of the tents for the chil- 
dren, Young Men’s Christian Union, etc., and were profitable. 

The vast multitude at the stand on Thursday afternoon, in 
a rising vote of thousands, adopted the following resolutions 
on temperance : — 











Whereas, The law of the State in favor of prohibiting the sale of intox- 
icating liquor as a beverage is bitterly assailed and threatened with repeal ; 
and, whereas, it is especially proper that a Christian people, bled for 
Christian worship, should recognize their duties in such a crisis, therefore, 


Resolved, That we heartily endorse the Prohibitory Law as greatly needed 
to abolish the sorest evil that curses our State and to save immortal souls 
from present and everlasting destruction. 


Resolved, That we hereby pledge ourselves to do all we can to prevent its 
repeal and to tecure its complete enforcement. 


Father, ou, aed Holy Ghowt, Yo leek var Beats snamphoatly. aeuyh ths 
Present contest, to convert all the enemies of this excellent law into friends, 
and to make our State, through the personal sobriety and the godly living 
of all its citizens, the joy and the praise of the whole earth. 

After the adoption of these resolutions, the multitude joined 
with Rev. Mr. McCurdy in earnest prayer for the triumph of 
the cause. x 

The preaching was plain, searching, and evangelical, and 
often original and powerful. The culminating point of the 
meeting was the Love Feast. Men of sixty years’ experi- 
ence in Methodism said, they had never seen the like. 
They sang the"good old hymns of ‘the fathers to the same 
good old tunes with which they made melody to God. 
“Come ye that love the Lord,” “I love thee,” “ When I can 
read my title clear,”’ “Jesus all the day long,” “The Prom- 
ised Land from Pisgah’s top,” ‘“ There is a fountain filled 
with blocd,” and a score more equally as good rang out on 
the air from hundreds upon hundreds of happy voices. And 
the testimonies were up to the highest pitch. ‘“ Christ is in 
my soul, and my work is to carry Christ toas many souls as 
Tecan.” “I am satisfied in Christ.” “My heart is running 
over.” “My Saviour said He has gone to prepare mansions. 
I have a clear title to one and am on my way toit. It is 
not transferable.” “Iam drinking from a fountain that freezes 
not in winter nor runs dry in summer.” ‘ My first camp- 
meeting was sixty-seven years ago. I’ve got my ticket, 
and written on it ‘is good for this day and forever.’” “ Forty 
years ago the angel secretary wrote my name in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life.” “I have no chains. I am free in Christ 
Jesus.” To this the congregation responded, “For the 
Lion of Judah shall break every chain.” “ For thirty years I 
lived an intemperate, dissolute life; now, thank God, I ama 
sinner saved by grace.” “ Four years ago God converted my 
soul and I am still in my first love.” ‘ We are very near 
heaven. What must itbe to bethere!” ‘It seems as if at 
such a scene as this, proplecy is fulfilled and the very trees 
clap their hands.” But what shall we more write, for space 
would fail to tell all the joyous utterances of “he feast. 
From two to three hundred spoke, and after these came a 
“cloud of witnesses,” rising up and pledging themselves 
with hands lifted to heaven, to give themeelves to the Sa- 
viour, and singing with great enthusiasm, “ O for a thousand 
tongues to sing,” and “ All hail the power of Jesus’ Name.” 
John Allen said it was as remarkable a meeting as that at 
Manheim. An invitation is extended to the National Camp- 
meeting, to occupy the grounds next year. And if access- 
ibility weighs anything in the selection of its place, it will 
surely come.. This was a glorious meeting, and will be felt 
during the year by all the churches. 

We modestly suggest to the Association one improvement, 
which we think will pay. Let the trees on the ground within 
the circle of tents be trimmed up, dead branches and living 
ones, to a uniform height. This will make the grove more 
imposing in appearance, and at the same time cause the tops 
to keep verdant, and grow so thickly as to improve the al- 
ready excellent shade. New avenues have been laid out, 
called by the names of the Methodist preachers of Massachu- 
setts of the past generation; Mudge, Pickering, Merrill, 
Hedding, Fisk, Lee, etc. The superb woods adjoining the 
circle are being cleared up. Nowhere are there equal walks 
for extent, beauty, and solitude in any camp-ground we have 
ever seen. It will be more and more a famous haunt of 
human and heavenly refreshment. The conversions were 








numerous. Not less than a hundred found the Lord, and’ 


many more attained the higher blessings of complete conse- 
eration. The labors of Bros. Magee, Cary, Noyes, and Mal- 
lalieu, were praised and deservedly. They have made this 
a model meeting. 

oe 





NEW HAMPSHIRE GLEANINGS. 


Items make slowly. Everybody has been expecting warm 
weather. But with the exception of.an “occasional” day, 
the air has been like the climate of Singapore, the mercury 
keeps on the coolest side of 90°. 

The amount of travel to the mountains promised well at 
the opening of the season. But there has been a falling off, 
when compared with former years. Cool breezes are found 
nearer home, and this is the blockade against a greater influx 
of foreign population. 

There are, however, a great many whom curiosity, and a 
love for rest from the monotony of home and cares of busi- 
ness life, have stirred out to seek homes among the green clad 
hills. 

The Temperance question promises to get up some amuse- 
ment among us soon. Several thousand petitioners implored 
the last Legislature to give us a State Constabulary, but the 
law-makers were not bold to do right. They cut and trimmed 
and advanced and retreated, until they prepared a constabul-. 
ary bill, and Eve like, passed an act submitting it to a vote 
of the people in November next. This lodges the responsi- 
bility of the adoption or rejection of the measure with the 
legal voters at the polls. No other question, moral or politi- 
cal — the election of officers for town or State — will demand 
the attention of the people at this election. 

The Constabulary bill stands out alone. It is submitted to 
the people on its own merits, and it is no third party move- 





ment, however much this may have been agitated, among 
those who urged the matter upon the attention of the Legis- 
lature. We accept the present bill, as an honest appeal to the 
voice of the people on the temperance question. It is law 
on this question, or no law. Rum or no rum. The evils of 
the traffic, or their mitigation and cure. The signs of the 
times are that we will win the victory. The vote will be 
small, but there is a strong temperance sentiment among the 
people, and we have a hundred and more good Temperance 
speakers, who ought to take the field, and secure what we 
hope for, a decisive vote for this most efficient and best step 
in the reform. 





VERMONT ITEMS. 


A few months since it was stated in Tos Heratp that 
a “State Methodist Convention for the State of Vermont,” 
would be held at some central point in the State, some time 
during the present season, the Vermont Conference having 
taken the initiatory, and appointed an able Committee of Ar- 
rangements. Soon after this announcement, thé Burlington 
District Stewards Meeting, thinking, perhaps, that there was 
some design imthis proposition to hold a Convention, which 
was not at first revealed, and fearing the results of such a 
brotherly gathering, gravely, and with inconsiderate haste 
voted not to attend. Subsequently a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements appointed by the Conference was 
called at Montpelier, when it was decided not to hold a “ State 
Methodist Convention,” at all the present season; and dis- 
solving the Committee as originally appointed by the Con- 
ference, and organizing themselves into a new and self-ap- 
pointed Committee, they decided to hold a “ Convention of 
Vermont Methodists ” at the capital some time during the ses- 
sion of the Legislature this fall, to take into consideration the 
educational interests of the denomination within the State. 
Thus our “ State Methodist Convention,” from which some 
were hoping for much good, bas been given up, and a “ Con- 
vention of Vt. Methodists” (what is the difference between 
them?) substituted. To be sure, the object of the Conven- 
tion is now distinctly stated, and all matters other than edu- 
cational, must be given the go-by ; and all Vermont Method- 
ists may be members of that Convention. But whether any 
real gain has been made may be seriously questioned. It is 
not claimed that the original idea was not carried out because 
Burlington District Stewards’ Meeting voted not to attend. 
Still it is possible that this fact may have influenced the de- 
cision of the Committee, and certainly affords an opportunity 
to the brethren there residing to say “they cannot hold a 
convention without us.” In other words, the change is re- 
gretted by some because it has the appearance of “showing 
the white feather,” whereas it is believed that if the original 
idea had been carried out to the letter, the Convention would 
have been as well attended from Burlington District, as from 
any other part of the State not less remote than that from the 
place of holding it. And if otherwise, the responsibility of 
aa unbrotherly staying away would have rested where it be- 
longed, namely, with the aforesaid brethren ; and Vermont 
Methodism within the bounds of the Conference would have 
given evidence of some spirit and pluck. . 

Whether the present arrangement will prove more satisfac- 
tory and secure a larger attendance and better results remains 
to be seen. We hope for the best. The Committee un- 
doubtedly did what they thought would be productive of the 
greatest good with the least possible friction. 

\/ e@ are rather behind the times this year in relation to camp- 
meetings, having but one such meeting within the bounds of 
the Conierence. This is all the more remarkable because 
the Vermont Central Railroad authorities offered to pay the 
cost of all materials necessary to comfortably fix a ground at 
a central and convenient point. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Woman’s Forgien Missionary Society, Swampscorr.— 
“Mrs. L. M. Abbott writes : “‘ We have a flourishing organiza- 
tion here, and take fourteen copies of the Heathen Woman's 
Friend. The children are also engaged in the work. They first 
adopted the practice of retrenching their small expenditures 
and sending the money thus saved to the Treasurer, in three 
and five cent installments. Two of them afterwards conceived 
the idea of holding a “ Children’s Fair.’ These with four 
others labored most assiduously, and in the short space of three 
weeks, with the assistance of their parents, and a few liberal 
donations from our city friends, accomplished the work. 
They held their fair the 11th inst., through the day and even- 
ing, and as a result, cleared thirty dollars ($30,) which 
they wish to be appropriated to the support of one ‘ Bible 
Reader’ to the women and children in India. May the ef- 
forts of these six little girla be blessed in the conversion 
of as many thousands in heathen lands, is our hope and 
prayer.” 

Mitisurr. —‘“ The prosperity enjoyed by the eociety in 
Millbury under the labors of Rev. E. S. Snow, still continues. 
At the last Communion Sabbath four persons were baptized 
and thirteen received in’ full connection with the Church. 
The Ladies’ Benevolent Society has, since Conference, 
raised and applied $100 towards the removal of the church 
debt. 


Boston Hicuianps. — The contract for the chapel for the 
Boston Highlands Methodist Society, on Warren Street, has 
been awarded to Charles H. Blodgett. It is to be a rather 
plain building, and the whole cost for church, land, grading, 
&c., incurred by the society, will be about $16,000. 
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The Christian World. 


—o— 


MISSION FIELD. 


“« All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21. 


Assam. — The country known as Assam lies on the north- 
eastern frontier of Burmah, and from that frontier stretches 
across the plains of the Brahmaputra, from 70 to 100 miles in 
breadth toward the Himalaya Mountains. On the northeast it 
reaches to the borders of China. Its inhabitants are of many 
different races, though they are known by the common name 
of Shans, a term which has given rise to the English name, 
Assam. It was formerly an independent state, but in 1822 
it became a part of the empire of Burmah, and in 1826, it 
was ceded to the English. ‘The tribes that inhabit this coun- 
try are numerous, and differ widely from each other, the 
most important being the Assamese, the Khamtis, Singphos, 
and the Nagus. Our Baptist friends have a most successful 
mission in that country. Rev. Mr. Stoddard, a most devoted 
missionary, writes from Kajasimala, and gives the following 
interesting information : — 

“ An interesting young man from the hills was baptized last year. He 
then purposed to come down at once with his family and join the Christian 
village. But the difficulty of finding lands to cultivate haskept him in the 
hills. When he heard I was on the way hither, he came down with his wife, 
and their three little ones lashed to their backs. As I had not arrived he left his 
wife and children here, and proceeded on the plains some eight miles further, 
where he met me. He seemed truly delighted to see me, and offered many 
audible thanks to God for so great a privilege. 

“ At the first meeting, Bago, for this is his name, made au eloquent speech 
in view of his lonely, persecuted position, his unshaken confidence in God, 
his great desire for a Christian brother to join him, 4nd teach him and his 
people to read, and how to worship the living God. 

‘* I resolved to visit in person his mountain home and see what could be 
done forhim. I set out early in the morning, accompanied by ten or fifteen. 
I found the walk a long and tedious one, over steeps that could not be scaled 
by my pony, and he had to be left behind. 

“ At length we reached Bago’s humble dwelling. Im an open court or 
yard near by stood a neat little house, about ten feet by fifteen, built after 
the exact pattern of the chapel at Rajasimala. ‘What house is this?’ I 
inquired. ‘ Our chapel,’ said Bago. ‘ When I found Christ, I destroyed 
the images such as stand at my neighbor's door there; I did no more 
sacrifice to demons; I at once built this house to Christ. I worship here 
daily and all day Sundays. I cannot read, lam very ignorant. I can only 
pray and talk with Christ ; at first all alone, then two young friends joined 
me, who are now Christians, and baving married in Rajasimala, have gone 
there to live. But now my wife is happy and worships with me.’” 

Rey. Dr. Perxins.— This veteran, able, and successful 
missionary has labored thirty-five years in Persia, under the 
direction of the American Board. On the eve of his depart- 
ure from the country, he writes a most interesting letter, from 
which we make the following extract : — 


** Great and blessed changes have t¢ pired here during this long period. 
The wilderness has become a garden of the Lord; and the retrospect is de- 
lightfal, yet not jugled with ch d memories, especially in the rec- 
ollection of the many godly men and women who have fallen here at my 
side, both in our mission and among the Nestorians. Thirteen male mem- 
bers of our mission, all younger than myself, and a somewhat less number 
of females, have gone to their rest and reward. To them, however, to die 
was infinite and eternal gain. The last months of my missionary pilgrim- 
age here have been rendered very delightful by precious refreshings from the 
presence of the Lord in several large Nestorian villages. . . . 

** The western part of our field is somewhat disturbed by rumors (prob- 
ably ¢ diess) of Episcopal interference from England. Such rumors 
are, of course, diverting, and unsettling, and productive of no good. One of 
our number, Mr. Laborde, has spent the last winter in Tabreez, the com- 
mereial mart of Persia, where he has found encouragement in general mis- 
siovary labors for the Armenians.”’ 


Swepen.— Our Mission Rooms in New York have re- 
ceived cheering intelligence from Sweden. The revival in- 
terest is spreading, and glorious things are done for Christ. 
Rev. O. Willing, the Superintendent of our mission there, 
writes : — 


“ God is with usin powerin old Sweden. Sinners are coming home to God 
almostevery day. My family is afflicted ; my eldest daughter is lying very sick 
with small-pox, but no danger as yet. We hope the best... . . . Again. 
— We have had our Preachers’ Meeting here in Gottenburgh this year, and 
the brethren have just returned to their different fields of labor. We had 
a glorious time. The increase of members in nine months has been five 
hundred, and the glorious work is still spreading on every side. But we 
need a larger m: nary foree to occupy the promising fields. The prog- 
ress of the work during the last pine months may be inferred from the in- 
crease in every department... . . Increase. — Missionaries, 7 to 14 ; mis- 
sions, 6 to 10; appointments, 15 to 24; societies, 7 to 10; members, 424 to 
929; Sunday-schools, 6 to 9; teachers, 34 to 80; scholars, 354 to 841.”” 


Eastern Turkey. — Rey. C. H. Wheeler, who will be re- 
membered by many who saw and heard him on his recent 
visit to this country, has returned to his mission field, and 
writes most encouragingly of the work there : — 


“We are glad to see that the desire for education among the people is 
keeping pace with the growth of the spiritual work, the 64 schools of 1867 
having become 72, with an increase of pupils, of all classes, from 2,318 to 
2,606. Ina word, there has been an advance all along the line, and the 
prospect was never so bright for a speedy triumph of the gospel over all 

pposi , and the planting of living, sel{-perpetuating, and self-extending 
Gospel institutions. It is a cheering fact that the most perfect harmony of 
feeling and purpose appears to exist between the native pastors and preach- 
ers and the missionaries, and the zeal of the churches for the extension of 


Christ's Kingdom, and their spirit of generous self-sacrifice is increas- 
ing.’ 














GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
EPISCOPAL. 

RemovaL oy A Cross ny tHe Bisnor or Lonpon. — 
The Church Times (Ritualist) says: —‘ The offense of the 
Cross has not yet ceased. On Saturday last the Bishop of 
London attended the new partially built church of St. Mat- 
thias, West Brompton, for the purpose of consecrating the 
chancel. The altar was furnished with cross, candlesticks, 
and flower vases, standing upon a re-table which rests upon 
it. His Lordship ordered the removal of the cross, which was 


taken from the altar in the sight of the whole congregation. 
It is difficult to conceive a much greater scandal than this, 
and it throws the late Bishop’s condemnation of ‘ ribbons ’ 
If the architect had known his busi- 


utterly into the shade. 


ness he would have made a structural re-table, and then of 
course the authorities would have respectfully declined to ful- 
fill his Lordship’s bidding, and he would have'had to take 
the consequences if he still refused to consecrate.” 


Reorenine or Luanparr CatHEpRaAL. — An interesting 
ceremony took place at Llandaff, lately, in celebration of the 
restoration of the fine cathedral of that diocese. 


Dr. Boggs, for invading whose fold in New Brunswick, N. 
J., Mr. Tyng was convicted, has resigned his rectorship, and 
become a general missionary for the diocese. 

Where's Stubbs # 


On Sunday morning, Ist inst., the Rev. J. W. Durant, a 
highly educated colored man, a.native of Barbadoes, West 
Indies, and a graduate of the Divinity School, West Phila- 
celphia, was ordained minister of the Gospel according to the 
rites of the Episcopal Church, at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia. — Presbyterian. 





BAPTIST. 


We learn that a generous member of the Clarendon Street, 
formerly Rowe Street, Baptist Church, in this city, has made 
a gift of a bell, weighing 3,000 pounds, for the tower of the 
new house of worship now approaching completion. Others 
have subscribed for a clock with four dials, to be placed in 
the same tower. — Watchman. 





CONGREGATIONALIST. 


By the minutes of the last Ohio State Conference, just 
issued, there are in Ohio 189 churches, 128 ministers, 16,497 
church members, and 18,486 scholars. In five years there 
has been a gain of 32 churches and 5,051 members, and 4,314 
Sunday-school scholars, and $135,029 in monies contributed. 
— Congregationalist. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


The First United Presbyterian church in Boston, Rev. Dr. 
Blaikie, pastor, are about to lay the corner-stone of a new 
church edifice. 


church boards, besides $108,000 expected from legacies, etc. 
They ask trom the churches $270,000 for foreign missions, 
$175,000 for domestic missions, $64,000 for church extension, 
and trom $40,000 to $47,000 each for education, publication, 
disabled ministers, and freedmen. Of the whole amount the 
New York Synod is assessed for $196,082, or $9.71 per mem- 
ber, while Kansas is assessed but $1.05 per member. 


The Presbyterians, Old and New School, of Delaware 
County, Ohio, met in Convention lately, and ratified the 
action of tge General Assemblies on Reunion. 

The Presbytery of Oregon and the Presbytery of Milwau- 
kee, have also unanimously approved the Basis of Reunion. 





Temperance. 

—e— 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE PROHIBITORY CON- 
VENTION. 
AND RESOLUTIONS. 
The Address of the State Prohibitory Convention to the People of 
Massachusetts, 


Feitiow Cirizens : — The cause that has called us togeth- 
er, and which is brought so prominently before you in the 
debates and issues of the hour, is not unknown to you. We 
urge you to considera reform against the evils which you have 
long deplored, and sought to restrain, and whose principles 
you have frequently and largely supperted. For more than 
thirty years you have approved the prohibiting by law the 
sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. The Legislatures 
by you elected have, with but two exceptions, supported or 
enacted statutes of this character. Those exceptions were 
overruled by the decision of the people the year after they 
occurred, so that your sober and earnest purpose has been 
steadfastly in one direction. From the beginning of the his- 
— of our Commonwealth this principle has been recognized, 
and in some degree acted upon. Its first Governor, John 
Winthrop, clearly discerned and approved the right of prohi- 
bition in laws enacted by the General Court during his admin- 
"istration, prohibiting the drinking of healths, the most injuri- 
ous form of this vice that then prevailed. The principle was 
thus recognized from the start, that what is clearly injurious 
to the State, can be forbid by the State. When this reform 
revived, over fifty years ago, it speedily assumed a legal, no 
less than a moral and social character. Its advocates claimed 
that what was manifestly injurious to the well-being of ,the 
people, could be extirpated by the people. 

The first onemene were to control this evil by punishing those 
who should indulge in it to manifest excess, and by limiting 
the number of bearer where it should be sold, as well as the 
circumstances that should govern the sale. Even under these 
restrictions, advance was made, and “ the fifteen gallon law,” 
so called, was a great stride in the direction of Prohibition. 

But in the growth of public sentiment it was soon seen that 
the punishing of the victims while licensing, under any circum- 
stances, those who made them such, was illogical imprac- 
ticable It did not put the axe at the root of the real tree. It 
plucked the fruit, and allowed the tree to grow. Therefore, 
the next, the inevitable step was taken, and the drunkard- 
maker was considered a criminal, the bar and grog-shop extir- 
pated, and the sale for a beverage prohibited. 

That law was a great success. It relieved the Common- 
wealth in its rural towns and larger villages of the baleful 
presence of the bar, the tavern-stoop, the groggery, and made 
the drunkard, before so common, almost an extinct creature, 
except as he was introduced from other States, or from the 
capital of our own State, or from some of our larger cities that 
bas — os its baleful example. 

he war relaxed the energies of the people in this work, 
and allowed license of every sort. Many of our incoming citi- 
zens from other lands brought with them habits from which 
our own population have become largely cured. Boston 
thought freedom for this indulgence was needed to attract 
trade to its market, and a great and trusted , foremost 
in the work of a kindred and not inferior reform, who had 
given the State a triumphant record, and himself an immortal 
fame in the national conflict, cast his great powers and greater 
name into the scale of rum. 

The State went back. It enacted a license law. It made 
its guards high, its penalties severe. But those who support- 
ed it refused to enforce it, and rum flowed down our streets 
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like a river. The pauperism of the State increased in a single 
year, according to the declaration of the State Board of Char- 
ities, twenty-four per cent., or almost exactly one fourth. Our 
jails grew so populous that the Governor, in his message to 
the Legislature, declared their enlargement would be neces- 
sary if the license law was retained upon the statute books. 
Misery sprung up in many a dwelling, both of wealth and 
poverty. Young men lay drunk along our sidewalks, and 
under the mails of Boston Common. The devastation swelled 
fearfully on every side. 

Again the people rose and restored the law which had been 
repealed. One year sufficed for that iniquity to prevail. 
Their moral sense revived, and they saw that only Prohibi- 
tion could save the State. ‘This they have enacted. It is 
again assailed.’ Leagues are formed for its overthrow ; jour- 
nals of respectability and infi d it; politici 
plot against it ; rumsellers pour out their money for its repeal ; 
our foreign population are appealed to with inflammatory 
harangues from those who care nothing for them, but only for 
their own pecuniary, personal or political interests. 

To you, the people of this ancient Commonwealth, against 
these combining forces of intemperance, we, your fellow-citi- 
zens in Convention assembled, appeal. We are not legally, 
but we trust we are morally, your representatives. We are 
of you; and from you, and with you. It is our own great State, 
our common pride and joy, the grave of our fathers and the 
cradle of our children, that is in peril through the machina- 
tions of evil men. For its salvation we appeal. 

Your law has been enacted by your Legislature, and ap- 
provgd by your Governor. It has already proved itself of 
immense benefit. It has shut up thousands of bars, and made 
that fearfulest haunt of ruin, the bar-room, almost an obsolete 
institution. If supported by you, it will carry this reform to 
its desired consummation. 

It is before you today for confirmation. Your course in 
the primary meetings, in the State conventions, in legislative 
nominations, at the polis, will be of the utmost importance, 
See to it that only true Prohibitory men are chosen for the 
nominating conventions. Efforts may there be made to put 
nominees and platforms before you that will approve of 
license, and overthrow our excellentlaw. We entreat you to 
send such men to these cenventions as will put in nomination 
those candidates that are true to our principles. 

The people ot this State having, for a generation, declared 
in favor of Prohibition, the parties that go before them for 
their. suffrage should avow this as one of their principles. 
Whichever party will do this just duty, will receive such sup- 
port and win such success as never before was given it. 

Be careful to elect true men to the Legislature. Let no 
party feuds, no private nor personal ambitions, no indifference, 
no carelessness, prevent the selection and election of tried 
men. Send the right men to the State House, both in the 
Executive and Legislative departments. Let not your enemy 
triumph over you. 

This cause, fellow-citizens, is not confined within our own 
borders. It isa reform to which all the world is moving. All 
its advocates are looking to you this hour. Every State in 
New England hangs on your decision. The great West is 
struggling after the same end. In Uregon and Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, Illinois and Michigan,-parties are 
being organized on the basis of Prohibition. In England and 
Scotland the reform is spreading. ‘The Primate of the Eng- 
lish Church, the Archbishop of Canterbury, makes it a special 
topic of consideration at his conventions, and Archbishop 
Manning, the head of the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
land, has avowed himself in its favor, while earnest men of 
every other Church are uniting in this work. 

If this State puts it on her banners it will go forth every- 
where to conquer. It will renew the South in righteousness. 
It will expel the greatest evil that now imperils our institu- 
tions. It will save our young men from the ruin that over- 
hangs them. It will uplift our foreign population in virtue 
and comfort. It will deliver our great and growing metropo- 
lis from the evil that has so long possessed it. It will repress 
very largely crime, pauperism, and misery of every sort, and 
advance mankind along the path of divine progress to its des- 
tined perfection. 








RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, The people of this Commonwealth, through their 
legislative representatives, have enacted @ law prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, we, repr tatives 
of the citizens of the Commonwealth in Convention assembled, 
in behalf of the people of this State, do hereby resolve : — 

1. The use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage has ever 
proved an injury to mankind, as is shown by the attempts in 
all our history as a Commonwealth and in that of other na- 
tions, to limit and restrain their use and sale. 

2. This confession of all ages and countries is strengthened 
by the convictions of our own eration, as is seen in the 
movements in this country and in Great Britain for the aban- 
donment of their use and the suppression of their sale. 

8. This reform has made vast progress within the last fifty 
years in abolishing largely these beverages from the table, 
the sideboard and the social circie ; in sweeping them out of 
the church ; in raising up a generation from childhood to age 
that has been largely kept free from the habits that had pre- 
viously been of universal indulgence. 

4. This reform is not only social and moral, but like all 
others that seek the purity and upbuilding of society, must 
suppress by law the sale of that which, by the confession of 
philanthropists of all ages, has been a chief source of poverty 
and crime. 

5. This mode of treating a popular vice has always been 
adopted and will always be adupted. Thus gambling was de- 
nounced as wrongful and harmful, and then legally suppressed ; 
thus lotteries were adjudged and prohibited; thus dueling 
was condemned and forbidden; thus slavery was arraigned 
and extirpated. ‘I'he prohibition, therefore, of the sale ot in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage upon precisely the 
same basis as that on which ali other triumphant reforms that 
mark the progress of mankind have marched to victory — 
first, a clear proof of the dangerous character and influence 
upon society of the evils opposed, and then the abolishment 
of them by law. 

6. The statistics of boards and officers of prisons, alms- 
houses and charitable institutions show that not less than 
one half of the pauperism and crime of the land is directly 
ot intoxicating liquors as a beverage, whiie 
the remainder are indirectly caused by the 
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8. It is no infringement of personal liberty to forbid the 


of general suffering and crime. The claim of personal liberty 
in dueling, boxing, cruel amusements, and gambling, is as 
consistent and strong as that of personal liberty to indulge in 
this drinking of poisonous beverages, and the prohibition of 
their sale for these purposes is no more an infringement w 
personal liberty than the prohibition of these other indul- 
gences which society has long since forbidden, and in whose 
re all good citizens rejoice. 

9. This danger from the use of these intoxicating drinks is 
further increased by the fearful adulteration of these bever- 
ages, so that every class from the mildest to the strongest are 
intensified in all their evil effects by the active and deadly 

. substances of which they are compounded, * 

10. The Prohibitory Law enacted by our Legislature is a 
wise statute, which in its previeus form received the endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts and of the Uni- 
ted States, and proved itself very successful in the suppres- 
sion of the sale and use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage 
in a large majority of the towns of this Commonwealth ; and 
but for the uprising of the liquor-sellers themselves would 
have succeeded in the abolition of this use and traffic in all 
the State. It has already, in the few weeks since its reénact- 
ment, accomplished much good, in the abolishing of many of 
the offensive places where liquors were sold, and if sustained, 
it will purge the State of this vice and give hera material 
prosperity that can never otherwise be obtained. 

11. We hereby pledge ourselves to do all in our power to 
maintain this law upon our statute books and to secure its 
impartial and complete enforcement. 

12. We hereby call on the political parties of the Common- 
wealth to insert in their platforms the approval of prohibition, 
as a principle right in itself, of the highest benefit to the people, 
that has been approved by the State for the last thirty years, 
and in its t form for the last fifteen years, except a sin- 
gle year of falling away. It is, therefore, so completely the 
policy of the State that its representative parties should en- 
dorse it, and adopt it as their own. 

13. The party that for nearly twenty years has controlled 
the administration of our State government is especially 
bound to recognize this principle, if it would continue to di- 
rect the counsels of the State. To its successful controversy 
with a gigantic national crime should now be added its con- 
troversy with another crime, national no less than local; and 
in which, if it is as faithful as it has been in that duty, still 
larger success awaits it than any it has received, from a grate- 
ful people emancipated from the thralldom of rum. 

14. ‘The Democratic party, professing as its original corner- 
stone the equal rights of all men, should approve of a law 
which keeps men of every class from becoming slaves of the 
rumseller, and which insures that freedom from temptation 
that alone can make all men happy and virtuous ; and we 
therefore urge upon these our fellow citizens to declare them- 
selves in favor of the Prohibitory Law. 

16. This cause is not the cause of Massachusetts only but 
of all the country and of all the world. Unlike that of sla- 
very, with which we have waged so long and successful a war- 
fare, which had first been abolished elsewhere, this reform 
originates in America, and is proceeding thence to the salva- 
tion and elevation of all nations. We hail with praise and 
gratitude to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, its prog- 
ress in other States and nations. We give our brethren in 
America and Europe God speed, and pledge ourselves never 
to cease our efforts until it shall be everywhere triumphant. 

16. We thank the Constable of the Commonwealth for the 
faithfulness and progress evinced in the execution of the law, 
and recognizing the difficulties in securing as deputy consta- 
bles reliable men throughout the State; the obstacles which 
the far more numerous policemen of our several cities, who 
are under concurrent obligations to execute the laws, may 
throw in their way, and the brevity of the period within 
which the law had been operated, we call upon the citizens 
and officers of our cities and towns to codperate with the 
Constable in its more complete execution. 

17. That we gratefully recognize the various services of 
His Excellency Governor Claflin to the cause of Prohibition, 
especially in the appointment of judges by whom we may 
expect a faithful administration of the laws; and we hereby 
pledge His Excellency our hearty support in the discharge 
of all those onerous duties of which these services are the 
harbinger. 

18. We hereby solemnly commit this great cause to the 
God and Saviour of our fathers, ourselves and our children, 
earnestly imploring His guidance in our counsels and con- 
duct, His converting spirit to renew the hearts of those who 
are hostile to its begeficent provisions, that by voice, vote, and 
the press they -~ vocate the excellence which they now 
oppose, and that He may deliver our beloved State from the 
curse and ‘cause of intemperance, and advance our nation 
and mankind through this reform, in His divine grace and 
nature. 

19. That a daily Boston morning two cent panes devoted to 
Temperance, could: be widely circulated, and could.do great 

, and this Convention accordingly endorses the efforts of 
“the Hon. J. M. Usher and others in that direction, and recom- 
mend a committee consisting of Messrs. Wm. B. Spooner, 
L. W. Pond, Qliver Ames, Hon. Z. L. Raymond, and John 
Nesmith. 

20. The State .Prohibitory Committee are authorized to 
call .# convention in case any exigency arises that shall in 
their judgment make it necessary. 


> 








The Farm and Garden. 


Prepared for Zion’s Hugaup, by JAuzgs F.C. Hypa. 


Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Haran. 





Worx ror tae Season. —Ditongs should ‘be looked 
after, and if they need it, cleared out, during the dry season 
of the year. : 


Winter Rrz. —It will soon be time to sow winter rye. 
This has been of late years a very profitable crop, the straw 
as well as the grain, selling for a good price. Some prefer to 
sow rye with grass-seed, and it is not a bad plan when the 
land is in good condition. 


Winter Beans should be pulled as soon as the most of 
them are ripe, and stacked so as to shed the rain, where they 
should remain for some two or three weeks before being 
threshed out. 





Pixxs.— Hardy Carnations, Picotus, and other sorts of pinks 
should now be layered for next year’s stock. Many persons 
who neglect this work, complain that they buy pinks each 
year and that they all die the next winter, and they-are no 
better off than before. This is t#he, and the only way is, 
after the pinks are out of bloom, just take a sharp knife and 
trowel and begin by cutting each stem of grass partly off; 
cutting upwards, leaving a tongue, and then bending down 
the same, and covering with earth, and each branch so treated 
will throw out new roots from this piece so slit up, or tongue, 
and form a new plant. When t'.ese are well rooted the last 
of September or first of October, they can be cut off and are 
separate plants for next year’s blooming. 


Por Piants. — When new and young plants are desired 
for the house next winter, it is well to begin now and layer or 
take slips and strike them. . Verbenas will grow readily from 
layers — branches covered with earth; the several varieties 
of coleus from cuttings or slips placed in water. Other plants 
will need to be either layered as directed for pinks, or grown 
from slips. 


Pansy seed should be sown now if good strong plants are 
wanted for next spring. 


GLapi0Lus AND Danis must be kept tied up to stakes 
or the wind will be quite likely to injure them. 


Prars.— Don’t forget to pick pears inseason. Remem- 
ber that all pears are improved by being ripened off the 
tree. 


Pzacues should be allowed if possible to ripen on the tree. 
Early apples the same. 


CavuLirLtowers should be sold or used soon after they head 
at this season of the year, or they will spoil. 


TREATMENT OF Corn Statxs, — Most all good farmers 
cut the stalks from their field corn, and dry them for winter’s 
use. Some cut them quite early, and others quite late. We 
know of no better plan than to cut as soon as the husks that 
enclose the ears begin to turn yellow and dry, the corn be- 
coming well glazed over. They should be allowed to dry in 
the field where they are laid at least one day, and if rather 
green two days are better. They should be taken up and 
tied in bundles, either in the morning or towards night, for 
then the stalks used for bands will not break. If the weather 
promises to be fair, the bundles may be left in thg field a day 
or two standing up on end, after which they should be taken 
out and put into stacks of twenty or thirty bundles each, as 
rye is stacked, so as to shed rain, where they can remain without 
much harm for several weeks. A better way, where there is 
plenty of room in the barn loft, is to take the bundles in from 
the field and hang them on poles in the barn where there will 
be a circulation of air, and they will come out in good con- 
dition when wanted for fodder. Such fodder should be run 
through a hay-cutter, then be sprinkled with water, or 
steamed and mixed with meal, and then fed to the cows. All 
such fodder, if properly treated, is quite valuable for winter’s 
use, and saves hay. 


Care or Datry Cows. — Dairy cows are only profitable 
in some people’s estimation during the summer and au- 
tumn, and many farmers actually have not enough milk in 
the winter to supply their own table with fresh butter, while 
others, to obtain some, give the two or three cows having the 
most milk about them, the filthy dish-water and refuse from 
the kitchen, to keep them giving some; the consequence of 
which is nauseous butter, which, like the stuff they feed the 
cows with, is only fit for pigs to eat. Dairy cows will prove 
the capacity of any man for the business of farming, for there 
is no stock which, so to say, resents parsimony so quickly, 
and if any one cannot make a lot of cows pay well, neither 
could he make a flock of sheep cut wool enough and make suf- 
ficient mutton to answer the purpose of keeping. Penurious 
men must change their dispositions in these days of progress, 
for the price of dairy produce is highly remunerative, and 
so also is the price of meat, so that there is a double indnce- 
ment to feed well. The right sort of cows must be raised, for 
lack of judgment will spoil other good qualities, and the best 
kind of food should be grown, and this is where winter dairy- 
men fail, for mangolds and carrots are the cheapest food to 
feed with hay and meal, and without roots no dairy will do 
well. — Country Gentleman. 


Rearing Cuickens.— Keep young chickens in coops with- 
out bottoms, and move them on fresh ground every morning, 
in a different place from where any poultry were raised or 
resorted to last year; give the little ones liberty all day, and 
the hens too, after the dew is dried up, unless it is near 
enough to the old fowls for the hens to take them to them, in 
which case do not give the hens with chickens their liberty 
till a week or two after they are hatched, and then having 
become accustomed to the part where the coops are placed, 
they will be contented to remain chiefly away from the reg- 
ular haunts of the old birds. This applies where consider- 
able numbers are kept and raised. here farm homesteads 
are spacious, and only about 30 or 40 hens are roaming about, 
the young breods will flourish without any kind of confine- 
ment, if those who feed will walk around and take food to the 
young ones instead of calling them all, old and young, to one 
place, where the young receive more pecking and punish- 
ment than they can sustain. Let any one witness this lazy 
practice, and notice how the grain or corn is thrown all in a 
heap, and see how the feathers will fly about as the old ones 
abuse the young — bid. 


Summer Pruxinc. — We have long been in favor of the 
summer pruning of fruit-trees of all sizes. Full twenty years 
ago we were convinced of its good results. It is advantage- 
ous in two ways — first, by short: ning in the rapidly growing 
branches it produces spurs for the following year, and brin 
the trees into any desired form ; second, when larger lim 
are removed, the wound, instead of leaving a® bare, protrud- 
ing and decaying stump, beautifully heals up, making a sound 
amputation. : 

he period when the pruning should be done is one of 
prime importance. We do not believe that it is advisable to 





prune betore the first growth of the season is completed, be- 











cause of the immaturity of the wood, which must produce 
in the second growth less vigorous shoots, besides losing to a 
large extent the yield of fruit the sueceeding year, which is 
sure to follow judicious shortening in, ata later period. In 
our judgment summer pruning should take place between 
the 15th of July and 10th of August, —a period when the 
~ 4 is quiescent, nature is resting awhile from her labors. 
e speak from our knowledge of the value of midsummer 
pruning of trees, large and small. — Farm and Fireside. 














Che Righteous Bead. 


—o— 


Capt. PeLEG SAxrorpD was born in South Dartmouth, Mass., in 
1787; Se ge religion and joined the class under the labors of 
Rev. R. RK. Richards in 1858, at N rt, Me., where he held his 
connection with the Church, though he resided in Palmyra. He 
ditd at the house of the widow Lanphest in Palmyra, at peace with 
God and men, May 23, 1869. He was one of those Christians who 
never let the family altar fall down. R. 8S. Dixon. 

Woolwich, Me. 


Bro. SruDLEY SprinGer died at his residence in Weston, July 

19, aged 77 years. 
ro. S., was one of the three first settlers in this part of the 

State. One of the number survives him. Nearly fifty years since, 
he entered the unbroken forest, and with true pioneer courage com- 
menced afarm. Through life he has been a man of untiring integ- 
rity and industry. Many years since he sought Jesus and joined 
the M. E. Church, of which he remained a faithful member until 
death. Many gathered at his burial, to weep for him, as for a father 
gone from our midst. H. P. Bioop. 

South Weston, Aug. 9. 


ALBERT DELANo, of Woolwich, departed this life March 22, 1859, 
aged 75 years. 

Bro. D. had suffered a long time with disease of the heart, which 
terminated life — the night, and none were permitted to stand 
by the good man as he departed. P. Hieeuns. 


Sister Anricat. Swerr of Swett Island, Boothbay, died August 1, 
1869, aged 87 years. 

A matron in the Church, in a good old age and full of alms deeds 
which she hath done. P. Hieeiys. 

Boothbay, August, 1869. 


Carr Husk, esq., aged 55 years, died in Hill, N. H., July 26, after 
a lingering and painful sickness. 

He was the son of John Huse, and grandson of Carr Huse, who 
with two other men were the first settlers of the town in 1768, and 
each of whom, in their time, were among the most prominent eiti- 
zens of the place. 

For stern integrity and unblemished sig ae he was proverbial. 
For eleven consecutive years he honorably filled the office of their 
“ First selectman.” 

But Carr Huse depended not on his own good name or good works 
for salvation, but — since sought redemption through the merits 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, yet, like too many others, he failed to iden- 
tify himself with the Christian Church in full fellowship, and ceased 
to perform the active duties of the Christian; which course, espe- 
cially for the few past months, he deeply regretted, and sought as far 
as possible to remedy, y performing a long neglected duty; and 
therefore, on the 4th of July in the presence of a few friends, he and 
his companion, at his bedside, both entered iato covenant relation, 
in full fellowship, with the M. E. Church. 

Through all his sufferings — 

His faith did not murmur or complain, 
Beneath the chastening rod, 

But in the hour of grief and pain, 
Leaned upon its God, 


and enable him to die in great peace, loved by all, lamented by 
all. N. CULVER. 
Bristol, N. H., August, 1869. 


Miss SAran M. CLurr was born August 27, 1820, and died in 
Salem, N. H., July 25, 1869. 

When seventeen years old she submitted herself to God, and re- 
ceived the witness of the Spirit, that she was born from above. 
She was a devoted member of the Church, and an earnest and faith- 
ful teacher of a large class of young people in the Sabbath-school. 
Her experience in the Saviour was her sure hope. It was with great 
suffering that she approached the river. The songs of Zion were 
sung around her bed, and her last words were “Glory, glory.” 
What is our loss is her gain. Turopore L. Fioop. 


JonaTHAN G. CHAsE died in Seabrook, N. H., May 14, 1869 
aged 69 years and 6 months. 

Bro. Chase was one of the oldest members of the M. E. Church in 
Seabrook, one of its efficient office , and an earnest, faithful 
laborer in the cause of Christ. Simplicity, uniformity, cheerfulness, 
and readiness were the characteristics of his piety — sincerity and 
honesty the marked developments of his profession. Through a 
long protracted disease, and amid severe physical suffering, the joy 
that no man can take away was his divine support; and his depart- 
ure was peaceful, and he left the earthly house joyful in the victory 
which Christ had given. 


The dust goes back to dust ; 
He is at rest. 
The body sleeps its unpained waste to earth ; 
He is with the blest. 
Nor sin, nor pain, nor suffering, feels he more ; 
Nor clouds, nor shadows, on the farther shore. Ww 
m 


Mrs. SAnAn H. Howes, widow of the late Samuel Howes, was 
born in Sidney, Me., in 1801, fell asleep in Jesus August 9, 1869, in 
Lynn, Mass. 

As near as I could learn, Sister H. was converted to God in Strong, 
Me., when about 25 years of age. Thus 43 years she served the 
Lord. Eight children followed her remains to their resting-place on 
the Pond Koad in Sidney. She was a Christian. T. Hine. 


The great Head of the Church has been taking to Himself num- 
bers of the members of the M. E. Church in Wellfleet, and the Church 
mourns their loss: 

Epwarp Horkus died while on a visit to Philadelphia, March 
23, aged 75. — 


Witu1aM H. Hopxtrys, brother to the above, died after a long and 
painful illness, June 30, aged 67. 


Revs Hicerss, Ist, died after a brief illness, July 10, aged 64.9 


SamvEL Buntina, after many months of suffering, entered into 
rest July 25, aged 75. 


Berut, wife of Israel Pierce, died very suddenly July 27, aged 
60 years. 


JosHua HAMBLEN, jr., died of consumption August 8, aged 5. 
These all died in the faith, and leave ind them the fragrance 
a good name, and an example worthy of imitation. 
O, for the death of those 
Who slumber in the Lord. “ 
Waren Ena. 
Wellfleet, Mass., Aug. 10, 1869. 


Sister Mercy Myrriex died August 6, 1869, aged 88 years. 

Sister Myrick was one of the oldest members of the Church in 

is place, has lived a consistent Christian life and died in great 
peace. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

We have little or nothing of home manufacture 
to record, except very small politics. It must be 
agonizing to Protectionists to have to import news, 
but such is the case. Even the Tribune would 
scarcely be worth reading, but for its spicy London 
letters and European telegrams. Nay, a late num- 
ber of that paper filled up half a page in fine type, 
with Mrs. Stowe’s “ Revelations of Lord Byron — 
which, by the way, is not much of a revelation after 
all. For a man who was guilty of every crime ex- 
cept murder, to have been guilty of incest, is not 
at all surprising; and as to his cruelty to his wife 
and direct command that she leave his house, why, 
every wife who has a drunken libertine fora hus- 
band —and there are thousands of such — has to 
undergo similar treatment. Byron's character 
stands about where it always did, in every judi- 
cious mind; and se does Lady Byron's, Guiccioli to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Since last week we have experienced three 
changes in the weather and the temperature. The 
dry spell, which at one time was so persistent and 
universal as to threaten serious consequences to the 
creps, broke up on Sunday, the 15th. The “ win- 
dows of heaven were opened,” and for three days, 
more or less, we were treated to very copious 
showers of — 

“ Sweet refreshing rain, 
Gushing, rushing, pattering, dripping rain,” 

for which blessing there was a general expression 
of thanksgiving in most of the churches and in all 
Christian hearts. ‘The rain was accompanied by a 
cool northeast wind, which on Thursday gave place 
to a southwest and a rapid rise in the thermometer, 
until, at the present writing, the temperature is 
quite “ sweltering.” 

The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science held its eighteenth anniversary in Sa- 
jem, last week. Over one hundred savants were 
present, besides a number of ladies. Col. J. W. 
Foster presided. Among a long list of scientific 
gentlemen elected members, we notice Professor 
Goldwin Smith, Alexander E. RK. Agassiz, and 
William North Rice. We may be able to present 
our readers with an idea of the result of this session, 
in our next. 

A conspiracy to burn the bridges and fuel of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, east of the Sierra Neva- 
da, has been discovered, and steps taken to frus- 
trate it. The railroad from Sacramento to Oak- 
land, opposite San Francisco, is to be completed by 
the 6th of next month. 

On Wednesday, the 4th instant, a band of Indi- 
ans attacked a wagon train near the river Gila, and 
killed thirteen men. 


Pendleton of Uhio issued an address on the 19th, 
pting the tion of the D tic Con- 
vention for Governor. He concludes that the Dem- 
Ocratic party need have no fear for the result of the 
October election. 

Spain is still very much disturbed with Carlist 
bands. The government have decreed the capita- 
tion tax,but it is doubtful whether they will be able 
to enforce its collection. In every instanee the 
Carlist and Republican malcontents are defeated, 
and although the government appears to be well 
able to defend itself and sustain its authority, yet 
it is impossible to say what will be the future of 
that unhappy country. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Napoleon the First was celebrated in Paris on the 
15th — Sunday of course. The Emperor signal- 
ized the day by granting amnesty to a large num- 
ber of prisoners, and furnishing the people with 
every amusement which his gay capital afforded. 

A great Orange demonstration was made on the 
16th, at Clones, Ireland. It is estimated that 30,000 
persons took part in the procession and the subse- 
quent open-air meeting. Resolves were adopted de- 
nouneing the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and the Party Processions act. Meetings have 
been held in Waterford and Thurles, at which reso- 
lutions were adopted urging the government to 
issue amnesty to the Fenians. 

The Levant Herald reports that two American 
prelates, who had been detained three years in 
Abyssinia, have been released through the interces- 
sion of the British government. 


Nxys Norgzs.— Prince Napoleon is to attend the 
inauguration of the Suez Canal.— The health of the 
Emperor Napoleon is improving.—— A Cortes has 
been summoned for the 15th prox.—-- Dr. Cumming 
of London, wishes to attend the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil.—— A sebooner bound from St. Domingo to Bos- 
ton, was found drifting about off the southern coast 
of North Carolina, the crew all dead or dying of 
yellow fever; she was towed into New York.— 
Forged Bank of England notes of the denomina- 
tion of five pounds have been detected in London, 
having come from money dealers on the Continent. 
——The insurgents in Cuba are more than ever 
confident of ultimate success; the conscription or- 
dered by the Spanish commander has had the effect 
of increasing the rebel numbers. ‘The negroes have 
declared for freedom, and are arming to join the 
imsurgents.— Captain Shaw of the London Fire 









Department reviewed seven brigades of the New 
York firemen last week, and expressed himself 


clerks. The latest instance is the death of two 
ladies in Iowa who took belladonna by a stupid 
istake of a boy. Moral: Don't take drugs. 





much pleased with the app and discipli 
of the men.— Terrible floods have occurred on 
the river Yantzee, China. There were threp feet 
of water on the bank at Hoctow, and the entire 
country for miles back was covered with water, 
resulting in great destruction of crops and loss of 
life. Kiu Kiang and Chin Kiose were flooded.—— 
Rev. Paul Bayley’s petition for the release of 
American Fenians has been sent to the Queen.—— 
The steamer Hornet, an ex-blockade-runner, was 
captured by the revenue cutter Miami at Philadel- 
phia on the 16th, on suspicion of being about to 
violate the neutrality laws.—— Austria has re- 
solved not ,to reduce her army, which now exceeds 
half a million.—— Marshal Niel of France is dead, 
and it 1s ramored that McMahon is to succeed him. 
—— There was a great miner's riot on the 16th in 
Shetlield, England, growing out of a strike-—— 
The ship Bazaar, from Liverpool to New York, 
came in collision, with the ship Sandusky from New 
York to Liverpool, on the 15th. Both vessels were 
badly damaged.—— In the French Senate, the dis- 
cussien of the Senatus Consultum, will commence 
on the 30th inst.—— It is rumored that a conspir- 
acy in favor of the Prince of Asturias, has been 
discovered by the Spanish authorities. —— The 
questions to be discussed by the Papal Council will 
be the relations of Church and State, the dogmas 
of the infallibility of the Pope, and the corporal 
assumption of the Virgin. The Pope regrets that 
no Protestant bishop has offered to take part in the 
Council.—— The French authorities have arrested 
twelve Carlist leaders who were attempting to cross 
the frontier into Spain.—— A conflagration at Ja- 
nina, Turkey, has destroyed thirteen hundred 
stores and three hundred dwelling-houses.—— A 
ship canal through the Isthmus of Corinth is pro- 
jected.—— The civil war in Japan is ended.—— 
United States 5-20's in London, 84 for 1862's; 83 
for 1865's; 824 for 1867's——Gold in New York 
132}. 

Harwood and Hatcher, lately extradited from 
New York to England on charge of forgery, have 
been examined in London, Hatcher discharged, 
and Harwood remanded for trial—— The Carlists 
in Spain have been entirely unsuccessful in their 
late attempts to gain ro Oe for Don Carlos; 
their bands have been broken up and they are 
mostly fugitives in the frontier provinces; many 
of them have been taken prisoners.—— Difficulties 
have arisen in the Cabinet over the late decree 
addressed to the bishops.—— It is asserted that 
the preliminaries of a transfer of Cuba to the Uni- 
ted States have been signed.—— Admiral Mendez 
Nunez of the Spanish navy is dead.—— General 
beboeuf has been appointed minister of war. 


GOSSIPGRAPHS. 

—— “Off she goes,” said a lady, speaking of 
the train as it was starting. “You have mistaken 
the gender, madam,”’ a gentleman said; “this isa 
mail train.” 

—— Annexation and Independence are the ques- 
tions ef the hour in the Provinces. 

—— Twa San Francisco Chinese merchants are 
“ doing ’’ us Orientals or Down Easters; their names 
are Choy Chew and Sing Man. We recommend 
Dr. Tourjee to see if Sing Man is a man who sings, 
and if so, to secure him for the next Jubilee, at any 


——“ Burlington, Vt., has been christened ‘City 
of Mary’ by the Pope, who is to bless an image 
for the new church there.” So says the New York 
Evening Mail. Now if His Holiness (who is the 
real ruler of America, or is to be) is going to 
change the name of New York, will he please call 
it the City of St. Patrick, like a good man! But 
don't let him change the name of Boston; we love 
it so; we love Bos and we love Ton. He may put 
St. before it if he wishes. But let it be always 
Boston. 

——“Ason of Garibaldi lately graduated from 
the Episcopal Seminary in Boston, and now returns 
to Italy as a missionary.” This item is also from 
the Mail. In the first place there is no “ Episcopal 
Seminary” in Boston, and in the second place 
Garibaldi’s son was never a student here. The 
truth is, that Rev. Mr. Arrighi, who recently grad- 
uated at the Boston Theological Seminary, was 
formerly Garibaldi’s drummer boy. Now we don’t 
believe the “ fish story "’ either. 

—— Mrs. H. B. Stowe makes some new and start- 
ling revelations in reference to Lord Byron's diffi- 
culty with his wife. The article will appear in the 
September At/aniic. 

—— The Advertiser says the International boat 
race has overshadowed the Alabama question. 

—— A dock which has cost a million pounds 
sterling, and has been nine years in building, has 
just been completed at Hall, England. 

—— A Detroit paper gives among its miscellane- 
ovs paragraphs a wood cut of an immense eye, with 
the explanation beneath — “Portrait of Andrew 
Johnson. By Himself.” 7 

—— Two rattlesnakes were lately shot in Geor- 
gia, “one of them being nearly old enough to 
vote,”’ says a universal suffrage paper of that State. 

—— One of the most common fatalities now re- 





—— So rapid progress is making in the Mont 
Cenis tunnel that very little doubt is now enter- 
tained that it may be completed next year. Turin 
is to celebrate the event by a universal exhibition 
in 1872. 

——Chicage has one hundred and eighty-one 
churches and church missions, the leading denom- 
vations being the Methodist, with twenty-six 
churches, Episcopa! nineteen, Baptist eighteen, 
Catholic eighteen, Presbyterian, both schovls, 
twenty-two, and Congregational Trinitarian ten. 


—— Honolulu has received and put up a fire 
alarm bell, manufactured in Troy, New York. 


’ —— In some parts of Texas corn is so abundant 
that farmers cannot get rid of it at twenty-five 
cents a bushel. 


—— It is estimated that over 200,000 bushels of 
last year's wheat crop still remain in the hands ef 
growers in one county in lowa. 


—— They are catching a new species of fish, 
weighing three or four pounds and resembling the 
shad, in Lake Pepin, Minnesota. 

—— Mr. Tennyson and his party, who have been 
recently travelling in Switzerland, were inexpres- 
sibly annoyed, while in that country, by the hero 
worshippers, who stole every piece of property that 
they imagined might have belonged to the poet 
for relics. Even the most worthless articles were 
appropriated by the treasure-seeking thieves. And 
yet, could he have anything more flattering to his 
self-love? This is the penalty of fame. 

—— A negro has been fined in Atlanta for mar- 
rying a white woman against the peace and dignity 
of the State. If he has not fiity dollars to pay the 
fine he joins the chain gang for six montis. “The 
course of true love” you know. 

—— The steamship Medway brought out to Que- 
bec Prince Arthur's groom, footmen, nine horses 
and several carriages. 

—— Rev. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, has been pre- 
sented with a ring made from one of the golden 
spikes used in laying the last rail of the Union Pa- 
cifie Railroad. ‘Lhe ring bears these words: “ The 
Mountain Wedding,” at which, it will be remem- 
bered, Dr. Todd was an officiating clergyman. 

—— Stephen Pierce, of Caldwell, N. J., was killed 
by lightning while walking home from* church 
with a lady, in that town, Sunday evening. The 
lady was stunned, but not otherwise injured. The 
unfortunate man is the third of this family who has 
suffered death from the same cause. 

——The pastor of a popular church, at the 
Sunday-school concert, said: “ Boys, when I heard 
your beautiful songs to-night, | had to work bard 
to keep my feet still: what do you suppose is the 
trouble with them?” “ Chilblains, sir,” shouted a 
little six-year-old. . 

—— Sir Walter Scott was, in one of his walks, 
leaning on the arm of his faithful attendant, Tom 
Purdie. Tom said to him: “ Them are fine novels 
of yours, Sir Walter; they are just invaluable to 
me.”’ “I am glad to hear it, Tom.” “ Yes, sir; 
for when I have been out all day, hard at work, 
and come home very tired, and take up one of your 
novels, | am asleep directly.” Tom got to be 
rather too fond of his toddy in later years; and 
Scott, after painful deliberation, resolved to dis- 
charge the faithful old servant, who had been with 
him over a quarter of a century; so one day, says 
Scott, in a solemn voice, “ Well, Tom, I believe you 
and I must part.” “ Part!” exclaimed Tom in sur- 
prise, “ then where wull ye be gangin’, maister? ” 

This was too much for the tender-hearted novelist; 
Tom's place was fixed forever. 

—— At the late National Labor Convention in 
Philadelphia, Miss Susan B. Anthony was expelled, 
because, as it is alleged, she refuses to pay the 
com positors on her paper, the Revolution, a scale of 
prices adopted by the Typographical Union. 

—— President Grant passed through Reading, 
Pennsylvania, on the 18th; his destination is the 
Schuylkill coal regions. We wish he would take 
the coal tyrants in hand and fight them down as 
he did the rebels. My! wouldn't he have a sweep- 
ing vote at the next election ! 


—— They talk of getting up another Interna- 
tional Exhibition in London in 1871. The Pope 
also talks of getting up ene. Bones don’t attract 
nowadays. 


—H. R. H. Prince Arthur arrived at Halifax 
on the 22nd, in the City of Paris, six days and 
eleven hours out from Queenstown. The passage 
is the quickest on record. The formal reception 
of the prince took place Monday. 


SS 


Commercial. 


Monpar, Aug. 23. 
“ The money market,” says the Advertiser, ** remains 
rather quiet, but without any special change im its chief 
characteristics. Most of the banks Gnd that their regular 
customers are calling for about ali their available funds, 
but a few of them areabie to do alittle in choice out 




















corded ia the loss of life by blunders of druggists’ 


side paper of short date, There ise general indisposition 





to take long paper, the future course of monetary affairs 
being deemed so uncertain, and very little is passed ex- 
cept at bigh rates of interest. In call loans there is com- 
paratively little doing. The banks are charging each 
other 6 percent., and some favored borrowers obtain 
minute money at the same rate, but most of the banks 
are charging 7 per cent, to ordinary borrowers. In dis- 
counts, bank customers are supplied at 7@7} per cent., 
but the best class of short dated outside paper is freeiy 
Offered at 8 per cent., and longer dates range from 9 to 
10 per cent. Lers desirable notes take a stiil higher 
rapge, and are difficult of negotiation at any rate. New 
York funds heavy. 

The latest quotatious of Goveroment securities were : — 
@s 5-20's 10.40's 
‘sl. 62. 64 "65. "65 new 67. "68. ba. 
1230122} Mag 12h 1205 120; = 120} 1l4j 

5S. currency 6's are quoted at 108}. 

General Busivess. — Business of all kinds is pretty 
much at a stand-still, and there is little variation in 
prices to note since our last report. Anthracite coal is 
still $11, though there have been heavy importations. 
Cotton has been very firm this week, and prices have 
advanced 14@2c. per lb. Fish remains frm and un- 
changed, with « light demand. Flour is duller and 
lower, and sellers are willing to make concessions to buy- 
ers. St. Louis brands range from $7.26@10. Corn is 
dul) and weak. Oats ditto. The market for Provisions 
has ruled firm for all deseriptions, but sales were con- 
fined principally to email lots. Butter is dull, and there 
is but s limited demand. Cheese firm, and fine factory 
is in good demand. Eggs firm. The market is well sup- 
plied with Potatoes. Native Tomatoes sell at $1@1.25 
per bush. The receipt of Apples and Pears continues 
liberal. Blush Apples $4.50, and Williams $5@5.50 per 
bbi. Pears $2@3 per crate; Bell Pears $6@7 per bbi. 
Peaches $3@4 per crate. 

















CAMBRIDGE MARKET. 

Carriz. — The supply of live stock at this market is 
gradually increasing, and the market has presented more 
thrift than usual, om account of the larger supply, but, 
as expected, prices on Cattle were not as high, as the sup- 
ply at Brighton was supposed to be large. Good Oxen 
were sold at $12 50 per cwt., the best bid that 3. 8. Ler- 
ped would make ; few pairs were sold at $12.75 per cwt. 
We find a’ marked difference of } cent per Ib. off, percep- 
tible to a greater extent on inferior grades. 

Suser snp Lamss.— We find s goodly number of 
Sheep and Lambs. Sum total, 9,509, about 3,600 more 
than last week. Some of these were sent for by butchers 
last Friday, as the supply was somewhat short in Boston. 
There is no doubt but that the supply this week will be 
equal to the demand. Very fine Lambs were sold at 
$3.50 per head. Many lots were turned over to the 
butchers, at the prices that dealers paid at home, inc!ud- 
ing car bills. Taking all the different lots, of which some 
were sold at only a slight discount from previous figures, 
while others at a sacrifice, we judge there to be an aver- 
age discount of 50 cents per head. 


Carriz. — With 642 less Cattle from the West than re- 
ported last week, and nearly half of the supply being in 
the hands of two firms, a rise of strong } ceut, and some 
lots even } cent per |b. was effected, with a quick, lively 
trade. The best of the offerings were bought at Buffalo, 
N. ¥., by Wm. Scollins, esq., anticipating their arrival 
at Albany. Arrivals from Maine, 184 head, a large por- 
tion of which were sold as Store Cattle aud Working 
Oxen. 

Suzsr. — Receipts 2,167, mostly Western, handled by 
Brighton butchers on commission. 

CAMBRIDGE AND BRIGHTON LIVE sTOCK 
MARKET. 
Reported for Zion’s Hanatp, by Guonex J. Fox, for the 
week ending Aug. 19, 1869. 


ah: | merrell | 
eee ohana SpaneRnEE TJ 
Prices of Market Beef. 


cents Country Hides, 9} to 0 cents Ib. 
ie Baoteces te & Lamb Skins, 6 to 62 
cents; Sheared Skins, 17 to 26 cents each. 

. Classification of Cattle and Sheep. 
N. B. — Beef Extra and First includes nothing 
but the best, large, Oxen. and Third quality 

















Money Letters received from Aug. 14 to Aug. 21. 
N. Andrews. 
A. N. Bodfish, H. ¥. Beach, J. H. Bennett, James M. 
Brown. 
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8. P. Campbell, H. Cra pman, Louis 
V. Caziare, G. F. Cobb, Geo. C. Crawford 

8. L. pope. D 8. Dexter. 

H. E. Fairfield. 

C. 8. Gordon. 

J.M. Howes, W. 8. Houdiett. 

H. M. Knox. 

H. A. Larabee. 

¥. Mitchell, John Morse, D. H. Macomber. 

x. P Philerosk brook, 0. 

N. Wm. Phillips, M. 

ei I Pitts, ps, M. Parsons. 

Geo. Steele, E.M. Smith, L. A. of 
stone, EB et Spalding, Curus 

ibbetts, M. Ta: lor John Thurston. 
A. Z. Wade, W. © Wh 


Jauus P. eg PORE SGI 


An OUNCE BOTTLE OF Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam 
if taken in season, may be worth pounds of curatives 
for all Bowel Complaints. It is the best a 
for Dysentery ever compounded. 





A Frigyp In NEED. — Grace's Celeb: ated Salve isa 
friend indeed. Who has not found it such in curing 
cuts, burns, bruises, scalds, felons, boils, and even the 
most obstinate old ulcers and other sores! It is a 
wonderfal compound, suited slike to the skin of the 
child and of the adult. 1 











; Marriages. 


«ia tie et , Aug. 13, by Rev. W. N. Richardson, David 

Calhoun ‘ise A. Gay, both of Boston. 

Tn this eb , Aug. 10, by Rev. L. R 3. Brewster, James 

T. Doyle to Miss Cordelia T. Smith, bota of Boston. 

In this city, Aug. 8, b: A a! M. J. Talbot, George 8. 
Louise Boston 


% Rev. E. A. How- 
ard, Reuben 8. Stott, of Andover, Mass.,to Miss Jennie 
E. Harrison, of Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 

la Watertown, Aug. i. by Rev. Daniel Richards, 
George H. Lioyd to Miss A 

In the Lafayette Street MB E. Church, ‘Salem, Aug. 18, 
by Rev. D. Dorehester, Edwin RB. Bigelow to Mies Celes- 


tie E. Comstock, both of 
In Duxbury, ‘July 3 J Rev. B. Steen, John E. 
osepb also, Theodore 








i aly 30 by , both of Newport ; 

5 ieee bie 8. Lowell W. "Adams, of Frank- 
tin, bees. , to Miss Lucy W. Gifford, of Newport; Aug. 
13, Robert Magner, of Leonia, N.J., to Miss Susan E. 


Hammett, of Ne 
In Thom ateoes onl by Rev. J. Howson, July 15, 


Matthew ~ yy AL to Jennie Kilpatrick ; Aug. 2, George 
R. Goodrich to Lissie A. Kobbins ; Aug. 5, Thos. Clarke 


"In Alfred, Me., A 16, by Rev. J. B. Lapham, M 
a e., Aug- JI. B. , Mrs. 
Amos F. Stearns to Mrs. Julia A. Langley, both of Cam- 
ridge, Mass. 














both of Pp 
Deaths. 
In Newton, July 29, Mrs. Clarissa W. Lord, aged 51, 
in Christian 


bope. 
In Fall River, Aug. 17, Nellie Pray, aged 1 year, : 
months, youngest chiid of Geo. F . and Mary M. 
of New York. 


In Dexter, Me., Ls fy o- cholera infantum, Mary 

Abbie, only ‘child catah Cae Lavina Adams 
W months, 25 

ln Sandown, N. H., Aug. 3 Mabel, youngest 


months, 20 8 has to be an angel. 
In Gilsum, N. H.. July 27, Charlie C.,s0n of Francis 
and , aged 4 years, § months and 6 
5. 











wy he , Sermon by W. H. Wight, and Address 

bys. L. Smith, on * The Puen et the Jews.” Tuesday 

Evening, Sermon by A. M. Wheeler; alternate, N. W. 

Wilder. 

Wednesday, P. M., Sermon by Wm. H. Jean; alter- 

nate, C. P. Fianders. Weduesday Evening, Sermon by 

J.C. Watson Coxe; alternate, R. Dearborn. 
PROGRAMME ProR BUSINESS SESSION. 

Essays : ‘* Witness of the Spi - 
H Pastoral 


es 
— E. Folsom, D. BE. Miller; “ Counsels to Young Minis- 
ters " — D. Wells. 

xvii. 31 — C. Dingman, A. I. Pratt ; 


Sxercuas: Acts 
Mal. iv. 1 on E. Chapman. 
Execesis: Heb. i. 6th, 7th,and 8th verses—A. M. 
Wheeler, W. H. Wight. 
J. 3. Barrows, 
¥. T. Loverr, 
L. C. Dickinson, 
1869. 


Committee. 
Bellows Falls, Aug. 15, 





ROCKLAND DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION wiil hold its next session at Pittston, Me., com- 
mencing Monday Evening, Oct. 18, aad continue the two 
following days. 

Monday Evening, Sermon, W. L. Brown; alternate, J. 
N. Marsh. 


exercises to be directed by the Pastor. 
AssiGymknts oy Essa\s: ‘* Present State and De- 
mands of the Work upon Rockland District’ —C. B. 
Duno ; ** Benefits of Ministerial Associations» — 


GUARDIAN 

MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1859. 


“= $1,700,000.00. 


LIFE 


Assets over - 


Policies issued, 19,836,insuring, . . $45,168,601.00 
Death Claims paid, . . . « -« 530,980.00 
Dividends Declaredand paid, . . . 118,515.00 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
ALL Pouicigs Non-FORFEITABLE.— Each policy 
Contains a GUARANTEE of its non bh 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS.— The] entire p-ofts of the 
Company divided equitably among the Policy- Holders. 





EXAMPLES OF DIVIDEND OF 1869 


Showing their Amount, Method of Application, and 
PROGRESSIVE Character. 


























, A. 8. Ladd ; 6. wos 
Meicteinad ??? 


— Shouid it be 


“ 4 
Pratt, B. 8. aaey, B. Wedd; Should our Chureh Sit- BS | BSSTRAIRSSARSSES 
made ree, and it Practicable ’ —J.N. 38s SNSEUESeeezeas 
Marsh, L. H. Bean, U. L. Haskell ; “* Meaning and Force Jc | S8AtS}HARSESSSS 
I Ba oe —C€. B. Besse, G. A. 
Craw! iggius; ‘‘ Our Benevolent Collec tions — 5 c 
Our Duty in regard to bem” — J. King, W.H Crawford, == ERSELRVSSRETRE 
P. Themen; ; of Success in the Pastoral os ZFS=Sc283S SRAR 
Oe" tS Clifford, vi Plumer, 8. Bray ; Value of = 
bath-se! —8. U. Dunton, Jos. Williams, A. 8. ga 22eaoo 
cma Jentah ‘Bes, Dat. 4 * Final ye? ze weeeaae sentense 
_ a rue; “‘ Final Doom of es = 
the Wicked” — Z. Davis, K. 3. Dixon; * 0 <= ¥S==2ESERE BREE 
v— ’B. Wardweil, c. S 
A. Plumer ; * Bible Proofs of the Immortality of the =.8 ogeecs geegecese 
Soul” — M. E. King, C. H. Bray, W.L. Brown; “ How §°3 ddsgddadade Soece 
shall we Lead our People toa more Careful 3 of the a 
Bible” — J. B. Bean, K. Bryant, J. H. Bennett ; * Do the $ ss 3 
Seriptures ‘Teach the Conversion of the World?” — @. G. - cveuts shee ee 
Winslow, E. Davies. 4 pereesZreremss. 
Come, dear brethren, to this rich feast in the harvest- = PPRERY et bet eo 
ine, ond emp the Last gaat unto usa rich harvest of 2 Bases: 
precious %  ennee ee 
Wa. L. Brown, Secretary. 3 eertse et tea ek 
Sheepscott Bridge, Me. FI aes BERETS 
Fe} rit: ise essees 
, & 3:3: (385g geese 
THE PREACHERS y<py~ OF THE READ- Akiak 
FIELD DISTRICT will be held , Sept. 8, 
9 aud 10, ag ohn ety EE. the 8th. = | 4 
TOPICS FOR DIscusSION. = - 
1. “ Vote on Lay —in what Respects, and | 
How Far should it Coutroi the Action of tue Vonfer- éu8 
ences?"—8. Allen, A. K. Sylvester; 2. ‘+ What & “%°R 
Probable Resaten of fs 4 ty *—D. Wi om 
Andrews ; “Isit Daisabee that our Present System ‘of 
- y be mai d intact, and how can it be Se It will be observed that soph dividends in- 
cured Dangerous Innovations? ” — K. T. Adams, | erease with each year of the Policy, giving them a 
RK. H. ball; 4.“ The Pastoral Office —Its Duties | PROGRESSIVE character, and yielding satisfactory re- 
and PecMiar ities "’—C. Fulier, P. Jaques; | sults in a continually decreasing premium or increas- 
6. “ Doctrinal P: —Is there Sufficient Promi- ing insurance. 
neuce Given to it?’ — U. A. K: —_— 





























nominauonalism 
J. Miteneil, J. F. Hutenins ; 7. “Is it Desirable and 


a Pa) 
in Maine?" —¥. O. Ayer, J ; Nsteher, 2. P. Adame ; 
“* Swedenborgianiam — Ita ‘Teachings ‘and Briors’”—C. 
c. Maon, J. M. Woodbury, J.P Weeks; 9. “The Ap- 
of the Pre — Should ty pg om 
ly Made by the Bishops and Presiding 


Discussion. 
‘The first hour of each day to be devoted to religious 

and also religi services in the e 
Norg. — The brethren mentioned in the foregoing are 
| expentes to open the discussions, after which others will 
be ex md 
as Por ordet of Committes, 

Gzo. Wenper. 

















Business Potices. 


* FRESH AS A MAIDEN’s BLUSH” is the pure 
peachy Compiexion which follows the use of Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm. It is the true Secret of Beauty. 
Fashionable Ladies in society understand this. 


The Magnolia Balm changes the rustic Country Girl 
into a City Belle more rapidly than any other one thing. 











N ‘Aug. 30. 
3S Albans Dist. Association, at Hydepark, 
an. 


Portland District Preachers’ Amociation, Kittery | Hair. 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Baneor Distaict — Seconp QuaRrzs. 


pate 26, a. M.; : Orewa a Agents,'26 Tremont St., Boston. 
pore, 8, a0; Exeter, 16,17} PALA 28, 24 ; New- | 161 June Wt a 
lovember — Dexter, 6,7; Dover, 18,14; Brownville, 

Bangor, Brick nion Street, For SALE. A House and Lot in Auburndale, situated 
pit pale Tor 4 Union Bere near the Laseli Seminary, six minutes’ walk from the 
Brewer, Aug. 18, 1869. depot, having deii<htful currecatng. The lot con- 
» Aug. 28, tains X acre laid out in lawn, garden and driveways. 

ee ey” Es Zhe heuse 10 0 French root Cotsage, conseintag 0° 
BATH += will commence Bept. 6, and | large rooms and a wash-room. s and 
close Sept. 11. The Railroad arrangements, the same as Water in the house. There is also a Stable and Car- 
year. oes from the stations generally, but riage-house of the same style as the house, Bulidings 
excursion tickets from $2.60; Sanboraton, La-| a! new, and built in the most Cr Im- 
eonia, Wolfboro’, and Centre , $2.00 each. popremenss see Se TE tS u rk 

One regular train daily from Concord, at 10) 4. ™., ery A $6,000 less. Appl 


. L. Lisbon, N. 
Our friends from other Districts, and the Vermont Con- suppiy the trade with all parts of the Bottle 





PREACHERS’ MESTINO. > ae District | pecia ly in warm weather. Price of Brush, 10 cts. 
Association Monday 


Preachers’ A: 
Evening, Sept. 20. 


Monday Reening, Sermon by A: ¢ 
@. B Chapman, ’ 


at Weston, 


©. Stevens; alternate, Sold by all Druggists. 


Red , Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotches, and all 
effects of the 8 bun di when it is used, 
and a genial, cultivated, fresh expression is obtained 
which rivais the Bloom of Youth. Beauty is possible 
to all who will invest 75 cents at any respectabie store 
and insist on getting the Magnolia Balm. 








Use —_— but Lyon’s Kathairon to dress the 
Aug 26, 4 9° 

Dr. WARREN’s BILIOUS BITTERS, for purifying the 
Blood, curing Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Biliousness, 
Headache, Dizziness, Loss of Appetite, and all Spring 
Complaints: for Cleansing, Strengthening, Lnvigorat- 
ing, and Regulating the Human System, has no equal 
in the world. Sold by all Druggists. 

BUBR & PERRY, Wholesale Druggists, General 








Burr's PATENT NURSING BOTTLE. The most Per- 

fect and Convenient Nursing Bottle in the World. We 
separate- 

ly when required, including Burr’s Stlvered Wire Brush, 
which is of INZSTIMABLE value to the Infant, as it 
keeps the Tube perfectly sweet and free from acid, es- 


BURK & PERRY, Successors to M. 8. BURR & Co., 





Security, Cheapness, Liberality, Progress, and Suc- 
cess mark and distinguish the management of this 
Company. 





DIRECTORS. 
Hon. Jobn A. Dix, Wm. Wilkens, 
Mon James Harper, Julius H. Pratt, 
Jobu J. Crane, Wm. W. Wright, 


Ww. T. Hooker, as. J. Starr, 
Wa. M. Vermilye, Wiiliam Allen, 
Chas. G. Rockwood, Geo. W. Cuyier, 
Hon. George Opdyke, Geo. T. Hope. 


Minot C. Morgan, John H. sherwood, 


Thomas Rigney, Walton H. Peckham, 
Benj. B. Sherman, Edward H. Wright, 
Aaron Arnold, Geo. W. Fariee, 


Richard H. Bowne, 
E. V. Haughwoat, - 
WALTON H. PECKHAM, President. . 
WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 
LUCIUS MCADAM, Acwary and Secretary. 
W. E. VERMILYE, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
D. T. MACFARLAN, Manager of Agencies. 


CHAS. F. WELLS, General Agent. 
Brancu OFFICE, Room No. 13 Old State House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Boston References: 

Hon. Jacob Sleeper; Hon. N. B. Shurtleff, Mayor; 
Stone & Downer, Bankers; James B. Bell, Esq., Com- 
missioner and Notary ; E. P. Dutton & Co., Publishers ; 
Edward Tyler, Esq., Cashier Suffolk Bank. 


Wm. L. Cogswell. 


Afew good AGENTS WANTED in the New Eng- 
land States and other localities. 
Liberal arrangements made with CLERGY MEN. 
Aug 26, 6mos. (7) 


Comfort and Bliss, or Pain and Agony. 
D®, ,7o848, CELEBRATED VENETIAN LINI- 
IMENT, whose ¥ onderfu nstan- 
taneous ac tu cases of 
ache, Tooth 








Celie, Cramy and D feld at once to its 
P» yeoneer? J 


be given to the oident cioon on fenugest @ id. 
eres if thle and You eae ta eee 
eure a) 
Hundreds of physicians = 


poeta fy in their ractice. 
Soic by the Druggists MA LL | eg Price, 


Fity Cents and One Dollar Park Place, 
New York. 
Aug. 25, bw 145 





AGENTS WANTED {eee and travel 


ing — to sell STAR- 


RETT’S PATENT MEAT AND VEGETABLE C 
~~ best hg in the peaches without For 
ress awd diag a . General 
Kgenis, et) Cort cet, N w Yor! 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN BMPLOTED. Pic- 
L ture business. a y profitable. No Risk. Sev- 








Aveust 26. 


New Carpetings! 


FOR THE 


FALL OF 1869! 








The undersigned beg to that they are now 
receiving per the “ Malta,” “ Palmyra,” “ Siberia,” 
“Aleppo,” and other late Liverpool Steamers, 
ADVANCE INVOICES, comprising 75 Caszgs ano 
Bates ELEGANT NEW STYLES in 


Royal Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Extra Brussels, 
Tapestries, 
Kidderminsters, 
ETC., ETC. 
In the above they flatter themselves that they are 
enabled to show THK FINEST AND CHOI€EST ASSORT- 
MENT of these goods ever offered in this market. 


The early attention of Buyers in the Trade or at Be- 
tail is earnestly invited to the same. 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO,, 
192 WASHINGTON, 
23 FRANKLIN, AND 


63 HAWLEY STS. 
701 Aug. 19, 2 ie* 


™ 


ASTHMA, 


W HITCOMB’S 
REMEDY 


For Asthma, Rose Cold, Hay Fever, etc. 


Prepared from a German recipe obtaised by \he late 
Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It alleviated this disor- 
der in his case, when all other appliances of medical 
skill had been abandoned by him in despair. In ne 
case of a purely asthmatic character, has it falied te 
give immediate relief, and it has e@ected many per- 
manent cures. It contains no poisonous or injurious 
properties whatever; an infant may take it with per- 





JONAS 


-}| fect safety. 


0 endente in receipt of letters 
bearing the cavengest 0 tmony ‘on, Javor of this Specific, 
Jrom which they present the foii. wing extracts: 
“My mother has suffered cight years from the har- 
vest asthma. The recu:rence of this three wonths’ 
er Md ouse? year must soon wear her out, ‘Jonas 
"s Asthma Remeay’ arr 

disease, has kept it off for the w whole seascu, te 
we Sreat joy 0 or the tamily.” (Rev. Jos. E.R Roy, Chi- 
cago Ageut of the A e M y pzoci- 
ety, to the New York Ludependent.) 

“I have derived er great relief from ‘Jonas W hit- 

comb’s Asthma Kemedy.’” te. F. O: borne, President 

Neptune Insurance Co., Bosivp, Mass } 
“The effect pat the‘ Remedy’ was truly wonderful in 





relieving my wife from this 1 disease, 1 have 
not the — wet doubt but it will effet a com- 
plete David Morrow ermore, Pa.) 


* Se.cnettn-tap entanenvies tats heretofore, 
and epjo)ed tue bealth that I have evjoyed sinee last 
fall, Can hesttate to believe that there isa - ~ ful 
power in *Jonas “Whiteomb's Remedy ter the asth- 
ma.’” (KB. H. Vose, a disti»guishea lawyer in = any J 

“I have had the spasmodic asthma fifteen years. I 

commenced taking RB, W hiteonmb’s eibesy | for 

the Asthma’ eighteen oa 8 | have tase Lada 
pe Be Paroxysm since. ve Sarah “ 
Yates county, N. Y., to re Rural New ¥, Yorker} 

“ Have seld *‘ Whitcomb’s ray non andy aunty Cmenty 
>; I know of nothing so 

_ Metcalf, Druggist, | stseets A bos- 
ton. . 

“No one could have been a greater! su sufferer than I 
have beep. But after taking the * Asthma Remedy ’I 
call myself a well wan.” . O. Brown, Toledo, 0.) 

of Bava bet Gio astinns Sasteconee, ears. and new 
at the of ren eee am fat Y, thanks 
to the * Remedy.’” (Jonn Nobie, a Gey street, Col- 
umbus, Ubio.) 


; Siete cocent 
readily, and to-day 
rid of the disease.” [L. U. 


“I was cured within one month, and have not had « 
return of the disease, Sy symptoms of it since.” 
(Ira A. Bean, Urbana, Ohio. 

The above-named preparation is manufactured solely 
by the Proprietors. The name and title therec! is 
— as a Trade-mark, to secure the public and 

Pp against imposition by the i d of 
qpuriens articles. Ali unauthorized use of the Tracdic- 
mark will be promptiy Soemeatet, 


JOS. BURNETT & coO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


NO. 27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON. 
For sale by druggists everywhere. 


“ The cure was po 














1001, Aug. 26, 4t. le 
CAMP MEETING AT STERLING 
JUNCTION, 


Comme: pF 23 and cont nuing through the 

week. Direse ‘ Boston, Ciinton, and Fitch- 

burg R. ® "xy tv go yh yd pans os Rees 
through cars. On 

= 7 aM. and 440 P.M, 


Tick sale at bey 74 pong son St,, os at 
Boston Alban’ pre- 
cured sa ali stations 08 Albany, bei ween 





qatuan thaoinan Pied res and sent for 20 
ets., twiee as many, MANSON 

- Bia ener Tok on, 
Aug. 26, 





